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THE ARTIST’S CHOICE. 





BY MINNA ©. SMITH. 





To be born with a keener sight, 

More passionate delight, 

Wider view of life and death, 
Choose! 


To be bound to bitterer pain, 

Deeper loss if higher gain 

Than most of mortal breath, 
Choose! 


Hush, a voice! 
Is this the artist’s choice ?— 
An eager spirit could not hesitate, 
But to wait, 
With all of self crying, Here! 
And God within saying, There! 
To fear, 
To despair, 
Then to follow the There, 
Because of one’s gift—ah, rejoice! 
The artist has no choice. 
— Advertiser. 


—_—7- 


EDITORIAL 


Mr. Blackwell, the senior editor, is 
taking a short vacation at Martha’s Vine- 
yard. 


NOTES. 
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Our friend and subscriber, Mrs. A. S. 
Benjamin, President of the Michigan W. 
C. T. U., writes, ‘‘Equal suffrage senti- 
ment is growing every day in Michigan.” 
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The women of Georgia, who are con- 
ducting a crusade for the admission of 
girls to the State University at Athens, 
now open to young men only, won a point 
on Aug. 12, when the State Agricultural 
Society, in session at Tybee, adopted a 
resolution expressing its formal appproval 
of coéducation at the University. This 
action was the outcome of an address 
delivered the day before, by Mrs. W. H. 
Felton, on the subject of ‘‘Women in the 
University.” 
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The Chicago College of Physicians and 
Surgeons is to throw open its doors for 
the admission of women. This has been 
decided upon by the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, after a bitter fight 
against the innovation on the part of the 
authorities of the medical school. It ap- 
pears that this gain to women is the result 
of the determined effort of Miss Hannah 
L, Hukill to obtain admission. Miss 
Hukill has paid her own way through 
two years of medical study by doing work 
as a stenographer. She was graduated 
from the Western Normal College at her 
home in Bushnell, Ill., and then went to 
Chicago with the determination of realiz- 
ing her ambition to become a physician. 
For two years she has attended the Har- 
vey Medical School, and at the same time 
earned her way. She declined the posi- 
tion of assistant in embryology at the 
Woman’s Medical College of Northwestern 
University in order to enter the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, thinking that 
she could get a wider training in compe- 


tition with men. She will be a member 


of the junior class. 
—— eS 





| The N. Y. Tribune says: 

The women’s vote seems to have been 
much larger than usual this year in the 
school elections of Long Island country 
districts, with an increasing number of 
| women trustees. Westbury reports fifty- 
| six voters, of which twenty-nine were 
women, and a woman school trustee was 
continued. In Port Washington there 
| were thirty-nine voters, of which nine- 
teen were women. Flower Hill District 
elected a woman school trustee. 
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The eligibility of women as jurors isa 
pending question in Kansas. In the draw- 
ing of the regular and additional jury 
panels for the September term of the 
District Court, the names of three promi- 
nent women 
the list of jurors. The women whose 
names were drawn are Mrs, A. Kaufman, 
wife of Sigmund Kaufman, grocer; Mrs. 
A. M. Douglass, wife of Charles Douglass, 
a mine operator; and Mrs. M. F. Ross, 
wife of C. Ross, a real estate broker. The 
women own property and pay taxes, and 
the names were drawn in the same man- 
ner as men’s names are. The State law 
provides that all taxpayers who are elec- 
tors are eligible for jury service, and 
women are electors in municipal elections. 
Several prominent attorneys are of the 
opinion that they will have to serve unless 
excused by the Court. On the other hand, 
Assistant Attorney General Snelling says 
that the womenare not eligible; that they 
are not electors in the broad sense of the 
term; and that verdicts rendered by them 
would not be sustained by the courts. 
The women have signified their intention 
to serve, and there is much discussion of 
the matter. The general opinion in Fort 
Scott is that they would make good jurors. 
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Mrs, R. S. Rust and Mrs, Judge H. C. 
Hedges, of Mansfield, Ohio, have recently 
visited the missions and industrial homes 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of the M. E. Church, in Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, and Tennessee. These include the 
Bennett Mission and Industrial School for 
White Girls, at Clarkson, Miss. ; industrial 
schools in connection with the New 
Orleans University, several of the 
churches for colored people, and the in- 
dustrial and Sabbath schools for Italians 
in that city; the Industrial School and 
Model Home in connection with Rust 
University, at Holly Springs, Miss., and 
the work at Nashville, Tenn. They re- 
port that successful work is progressing 
everys here, but there is need for increased 
facilities and more missionaries. 
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A pleasant reception was given last 
Monday afternoon to Miss Agnes Slack, of 
London, and Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of 
Portland, Me., at the State headquarters 
of the W. C. T. U., at 171 Tremont Street, 
Boston. Mrs. Stevens is the vice-presi- 
dent of the National W. C. T. U., and has 
just returned from the convention in Lon- 
don. Miss Agnes Slack accompanied her 
to Boston. The attendants were presented 
to the guests of honor by Mrs. Grace N. 
Smith, of Somerville, and Mrs, Adeline 
Ferguson, of Dorchester. Mary A. Liver- 
more and Mrs. Ruth B. Baker received 
with the guests. Mrs. Stevens and Miss 
Slack went from here to Portland, Me., 
where a conference of the World’s and 
National officers was held on Wednesday, 
to arrange for the coming conventions at 
Toronto and Buffalo. 
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LUCY STONE'S EARLY HOME. 


“The Queen of the Quaboag” is an af 
fectionate title conferred on the village of 
Warren, Mass., by its enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, William Byron Forbush, in a little 
descriptive pamphlet. He asks: “Did 
you know that there were green crests as 
breezy as the Berkshires, scenery as pleas- 
ant as the Adirondacks, and a village as 
lovely as ‘sweet Auburn’ or Lenox, less 
than fifty minutes’ ride from Worcester 
and Springfield?” 

To those who knew Lucy Stone in her 
early life, born on beautiful Coy's Hill, in 
West Brookfield, only three miles from 
Warren, the localities described in this 
brochure will always be dear and sacred. 
It was in the academy at Warren that she 
began, with the proceeds of her small 
earnings as teacher of a district school, 
her pursuit of the higher education. It 
was in that beautiful village, boarding 
with her kind friend, Mrs. Mansfield, and 
cheered by the sympathy of her lifelong 





of Fort Scott were among’ 





friend, Mrs. Mary Ann Blair, that the 
farmer’s young daughter prepared herself 
for her life-work of the enfranchisement 
of women. 
pleasant pamphlet was familiar to her 
eyes and dear to her heart. Among the 


‘many picturesque drives in the vicinity of 


Warren, that ‘‘over Coy’s Hilland around,” 
is described as follows: 

After reaching the summit, and watch- 
ing the lifting, drifting clouds race with 
their shadows across the townships, we 
drive on and down to the right. A scent 
and sight of royal lilacs marks here and 
there the cellar of an old farmhouse; here 
we plunge into the forest, and our horse’s 
footfall sounds soft on the dry leaves; 
yonder is Lucy Stone’s birthplace; out we 
come to the sunlight again in the old high 
road from West Brookfield to Warren, 
which overlooks the Quaboag valley, and 
finally brings us clattering across the 
wooden bridge into town. 

The finest view is from Coy’s Hill, 1160 
feet high. This is a mile walk from 
Warren, through the fields, and an excel- 
lent road goes directly over the summit. 
From its top, a reach of country is visible 
as large as ancient Palestine. It is one of 
the best-known view-points in the State. 
Monadnock and Wachusett are clearly 
seen on the north and northeast, and on 
the west Greylock (3505 feet) and Tom and 
Holyoke, and the whole Northampton 
range. Fourteen villages and twenty-one 
church spires can easily be counted. The 
river can be traced for miles, and all its 
three ponds are in sight. 

It was to the top of this noble hill, its 
eastern slope their birthplace, that young 
Lucy Stone and her three sisters were 
accustomed to go of evenings, sixty years 
ago, to see the sun set behind those dis- 
tant mountains. One of the neighbors 
remarked with naive perplexity: ‘‘What 
on airth do those Stone girls find on top 
of that hill to pay them for tramping up 
there so often?”’ In later years I have seen 
Lacy’s eyes fill with tears when, as we 
stood together on the summit, at the 
crossing of the old roads to Warren and 
Ware, she recalled the emotions and as- 
pirations of her girlhood aroused by that 
glorious landscape. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
purity of the air, the beauty of bill 
and valley, the fxsyrance of the sweet 
fern, the song of the birds, the glory of 
the cloud shadows, the majesty of the 
hills of beautiful Worcester County, had 
entered into Lucy’s soul, and become part 
and parcel of her very being. That unique 
environment, at once so romantic and in- 
vigorating, was the fitting cradle of a 
character generous and unselfish, strong 
and tender, devoted to the rights and 
interests of women, and ever striving to 


‘*make the world better.”’ H. B. B. 
il 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES AT THE 
SORBONNE. 


Paris, JuLY 30, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have been meaning to send you a 
greeting, but did not imagine that a sub- 
ject so hackneyed as Paris would afford 
material fora letter. The gallery of the 
Louvre may be ever new to the visitor, 
while the equally well-known shop of the 
same name may furnish an inexhaustible 
supply of temptations to the tourist’s 
purse; but neither of the two is new on 
paper. In parenthesis, let me relate here 
a little story that has just come to my 
knowledge, apropos of this same gallery 
and shop of the Louvre. 

A lady who had come abroad for the 
first time, being asked by a more experi- 
enced traveller what she was especially 
desirous of seeing, replied: ‘‘Well, I 
have wanted all my life to go to the 
Louvre.’ The other at once responded: ‘I 
really think you will like the Bon Marché 
better!’ 

But to return to our muttons. To-day 
my lucky star led me to a scene which 
was, to me, so novel that I venture to hope 
it may be so to your readers. It was by 
the merest accident that I learned yester- 
day, while visiting the great hall of the 
Sorbonne to see the beautiful fresco by 
Puvis de Chavannes, that in this same 
hall was to take place, on the following 
day, the annual Concours, or distribution 
of prizes to the students of the different 
colleges and /ycées, with an address by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and 
other ceremonies—in other words, the 
French equivalent for our various ‘‘Com- 
mencement”’ exercises. 

Were the public admitted? 
of the friendly janitor’s wife. 

O, yes, madame could procure a ticket— 
she, the janitor’s wife, would be most 
happy to sell her one, but madame must 
come early, as early as eleven o'clock, in 
order to secure a good seat. 


I inquired 





Every scene described in this | 


| began 





It is needless to say that ‘‘*madame”’ 
followed this good advice, and in due 
time found herself ensconced in one of 
the galleries of the amphitheatre, com- 
manding a good view of both hall and 
stage. The scene was a very pretty one, 
for soon the gorgeously attired dignitaries 
to appear, their robes vieing in 
richness of color with the sacerdotal 
vestments of the churches. The stage 
was occupied by the august members of 
the Institute, with their black robes faced 
with green, and to these were added the 
gaily attired heads of the various colleges. 
The front rows of the auditorium were 
filled with the professors of the Sorbonne, 
the different faculties being distinguished 
by their purple, crimson, or yellow robes. 
Behind them, the entire centre of the 
floor was occupied by the students of the 
different schools, while the lycée pro- 
fessors filled the seats on the sides. 
Three tiers of galleries, loaded with spec- 
tators, completed the gaiety of the scene, 
while the calmly beautiful Chavannes 
picture looked down over all. After an 
hour of speaking by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction and by a savant who is 
high in the world of education (shall I 
confess that the eloquence of their dis- 
courses was largely lost upon my foreign 
ears?), the exciting part of the occasion 
began—the giving of the prizes. These 
consisted of piles of superbly bound 
books, tied together with white ribbons, 
and with each of these a laurel wreath of 
glazed paper. The subject for which the 
prize was given—mathematics, history, 
philosophy, classics, modern languages, 
or science, as the case might be—was an- 
nounced, and then the names of the win- 
ners, two prizes being generally given for 
each subject in each grade, making over 
sixty prizes in all. The successful com- 
petitors came to the front, followed by 
the applause of their respective schools 
and a touche from the band, and received 
each his precious armful. In the case of 
a prix d'honneur, or some remarkable 
merit, the victor also received a hand- 
shake from one of the dignitaries, or even 
a kiss on both cheeks, and the wreath was 
also placed upon his head; but it was 
amusing to see how promptly he removed 
it, even before going back to his seat. 
The only one who returned with his 
wreath on was a blind boy, who won a 
special prize in classics, having been aided 
in his dictionary work by a lower-class 
boy, who led him up to the front. The 
applause in his case was deafening, and 
he was kissed and crowned with much 
ceremony. As there were usually about 
eight other students in each list, whose 
names were mentioned and applauded, 
after the two prize students, the whole 
ceremony lasted two hours and a half, 
closing with a spirited rendering of the 
Marseil/aise by the band. Many of the 
young men left their laurel wreaths on 
their seats after it was all over, never 
dreaming that some daring American 
ladies would slip in and secure two of 
them as souvenirs; yet such I unblush- 
ingly state to be the case. One of these 
trophies, at least, shall say to its unright- 
ful owner: ‘Long live beautiful Paris and 
the Sorbonne”’! EvA CHANNING, 


_o- 


WOMEN ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 

Miss Ida Estelle Hall, of Somerville, 
Mass., who graduated from the Law 
School of Boston University this summer, 
was recently admitted to the Suffolk 
County bar. She has taken the oath in 
the Supreme Court, and is now vested 
with full powers of an attorney-at-law. 

Mrs. Carrie Rapp, of Rockford, III, is 
the second Rockford woman to pass a suc- 
cessful examination at Ottawa and be ad- 
mitted as a member of the Winnebago 
County bar. Mrs. Catharine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, now of Chicago, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been the first woman 
to practise law there. 

Miss Elizabeth Ryan, of San Francisco, 
practises wholly in the probate courts. 
She is the only woman in California who 
has ever been appointed an appraiser of 
an estate. Miss Edith R. Cleveland isa 
practising attorney in Vallejo, and Miss 
Clara M. Cothran in San Jose. 

Miss Martha L. Roberts, of Salem, 
Mass., has been admitted to the Essex 
County bar. 

Miss Elsa Eschilssohn, the first woman 
in Sweden to take the degree of Doctor 
of Laws, and who received special per- 
mission from King Oscar to plead at the 
Upsala University, has been appointed 
professor of civil law at that university. 

F. M. A. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. 8S. G. MILLIKEN, of Augusta, Me., 
who has been elected as a director at a 
recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bangor, Orono & Old Town Railroad 
Company, is the first woman elected to 
such a place in that State. 

Mrs, A. IMMOGENE PAUL, of Chicago, 
who was for three years the sanitary in- 
spector of the civic federation, recently 
took an examination, and out of the 221 
eligibles for the position of ward and 
street inspectors, she got the best mark- 
ing, standing 98.06, nearly perfect. 


Mrs. Roopa A, GLover, of Baldwins, 
the second vice-president of the Queen’s 
County Political Equality League, was 
elected a trustee at the recent school 
election in New York. At Hicksville, 
Mrs, Julius Augustin was made a mem- 
ber of the Investigating Committee at 
Southampton. 

MADAME SARAH GRAND has published 
no book of importance since ‘‘The Heav- 
enly Twins.’”’ She has spent her time in 
work upon a new novel which will be her 
most important literary undertaking. 
Her new novel traces the development of 
a woman of genius from her girlhood to 
her marriage. It is described as a most 
subtle and extraordinary study of a 
woman’s psychological evolution, © 


Miss ABBIE A. BRADLEY, of Hingham, 
Mass., has presented $20,000 to the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard College, in 
memory of her father, the late William 
L. Bradley, who was much interested in 
trees and tree planting. The income of 
this fund is to be expended by the direct- 
or of the Arnold Arboretum in scientific 
investigation at that institution for in- 
creasing the knowledge of trees. 

Mrs. EmmMA CoLMAN HAMILTON is the 
owner of a large coal and wood yard in 
Dunkirk, N. Y. She also sells drain pipe, 
fire brick, tiles, cement, etc., has a trusty 
man in her office, but oversees her books, 
and the business generally, herself. She 
was president of the Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union for three years, 
when she resigned on account of business 
and family cares. She was one of the 
principal workers in organizing the Dun- 
kirk library, which has been a decided 
success, 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS cele- 
brated her eighty-third birthday Aug. 14, 
at her home in West Orange, N. Y. She 
was the first woman in the country to 
teach phrenology. She was an instructor 
in the American Institute of Phrenology 
for many years. Feeling the need of rest 
last autumn, she transferred the work to 
her niece, Miss Jessie Allen Fowler. Mrs. 
Fowler is vice-president of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, and is a member 
of the New York Sorosis. She has en- 
joyed good health almost continually. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER 
is diligently engaged upon the final chap- 
ters of a new volume of her nineteenth 
century histories. Mrs. Latimer has 
rendered a distinctive service to the public 
during the past six years in so entertain- 
ingly leading her readers through French, 
Russian, Turkish, English, European, 
African and Italian historical happenings 
in the nineteenth century; and the present 
volume, “Spain in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ will in all probability be the last 
of the series. Besides giving an account 
of the immediate history of Spain during 
the past one hundred years, the book will 
contain separate chapters on Cuba and the 
Spanish colonies in South America. It 
is to be published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago. 


Frau WAGNER has declined an offer of 
$25,000 from Mr. Damrosch for the right 
to produce ‘“‘Parsifal’’ in this country. 
Wagner enjoined in his will that this 
*‘music drama’’ should be given only at 
Bayreuth. The Brooklyn Eagle says that 
the conditions under which it would be 
presented in New York would be as good 
as those now surrounding it in Bayreuth, 
and adds: ‘Suppose Shakespeare had left 
word that he wished his ‘Hamlet’ to be 
played only in a little Stratford theatre; 
never anywhere else. Would the request 
have been heeded ? Never! It would not 
be right that it should be. A work 
of genius belongs not to a family ora 
coterie, but to all mankind, and we 
object to burning pastils in front of it 
and raising the curtain so that only the 
prayerful can see it once in three years, or 
less often. Drop the humbug and give us 
‘Parsifal,’ the same as ‘Aida’ and ‘Mac- 
beth.’”’ 
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FROM CANNIBALISM TO WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 


Nothing so ,strikingly illustrates the 
extremes of human consciousness as the 
fact that great populations still exist in 
Central Africa, under the nominal su- 
premacy ot European governments, where 
cannibalism is habitually practised with 
no more scruple or compunction than 
civilized nations feel in eating beef or 
mutton. Stranger still, the practice is 
said to be growing. From Congo to Colo- 
rado, from cannibalism to woman suf- 
frage is indeed a long road, which man- 
kind has had to travel. 

In “The Fall of the Congo Arabs,”’ by 
Sidney Langford Hinde, just published by 
T. Whittaker, and reviewed in the New 
York Nation, we have a narrative by an 
eye-witness of scenes, customs, and man- 
ners which are positively startling in their 
novelty. In this struggle of Christianity 
with the tropical type of the Mohamme- 
danism now going on, we are grieved to 
learn that the Congo Free State—a com- 
mercial company endowed by the Con- 
gress of Berlin, twelve years ago, with 
sovereign power over a vast and densely 
peopled region, to put down slavery and 
educate and civilize the natives—has in 
some cases been instrumental in introduc- 
ing a barbarism and slavery worse than 
that which it found upon the Congo, It 
has been accused of employing cannibals 
for soldiers, and of practising inhuman 
methods for the collection of the rubber- 
tribute and the punishment of the 
wretched people who failed to pay it. 
The chief witness in support of the 
former charge is the author of this book, 
and his proofs can be found in repulsive 
fullness in his narrative: 


On entering the service of the Free 
State, Capt. Hinde was sent into the in- 
terior to join an expedition to explore 
Katanga, and reached Lusambo in May, 
1892, on the day on which Commandant 
Dhanis returned to it from a successful 
campaign against one of Tippu Tib’s 
slave-raiding agents. ‘The route of the 
expedition lay through a devastated 
region, in which ‘every height was cov- 
ered with splendid palm plantations and 
the remains of villages,’’ to N’Gandu, the 
residence of this chief. The town, con- 
taining from ten to fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, was surrounded by a palisade, 
nearly every tree of which was crowned 
with a human skull, ‘The entrances to 
the several gateways were ‘ornamented 
by a pavement of human skulls... . of 
snowy whiteness, and polished to the 
smoothness of ivory by the daily passage 
of hundreds of naked feet. I counted 
more than two thousand skulls in the 
pavement of one of the gates alone.”’ A 
short distance trom this place, Capt. 
Hinde and his companions were stopped 
by the tidings that the son of Tippu Tib, 
at the head of a large force, was marching 
to attack them. ‘The Arabs, jealous of 
the advance of the Europeans into terri- 
tory which they had ruled for forty years, 
and angry at the consequent interference 
with the slave-trade, had now determined 
to drive them out of Central Africa. The 
intended destruction of the Katanga expe- 
dition was a part of extensive operations, 
in the course of which several stations 
were captured, Emin Pasha murdered, and 
his followers enslaved. These were their 
only significant successes, for Comman- 
dant Dhanis, in a vigorous campaign which 
lasted more than a year, completely de- 
feated them and destroyed their two 
great towns, Nyangwe and Kasongo. 

Capt. Hinde sketches briefly the his- 
tory of the war, which covered a wide ex- 
tent of country, dwelling naturally more 
at length upon the incidents of which he 
was an eye-witness. Especially interest- 
ing are his descriptions of the centres of 
Arab civilization, towns of from thirty to 
sixty thousand inhabitants, but now en- 
tirely deserted. The forest had been cut 
down for miles around them, and in the 
clearings were maize and rice fields, sugar 
plantations, and fruit gardens, In the 
houses at Kasongo, ‘‘silver and glass gob- 
lets and decanters were in profusion,” 
while ‘‘even the common soldiers slept on 
silk and satin mattresses in carved beds 
with silk mosquito curtains.” Here also 
were found’the diary and two decorations 
of Emin Pasha, who, ‘‘our Arab prisoners 
told us, ... was the most inoffensive 
man that was ever seen in Africa. They 
had, according to their own accounts, no 
other reason for murdering him except 
that a general massacre of white men had 
been decided on, and coming into a dis- 
trict in which all the white men had al- 
ready been killed, he shared their fate.” 
After the taking of the last Arab strong- 
hold, Capt. Hinde explored the Congo as 
far as the mouth of the Lukuga, a stream 
connecting the river with Lake Tan- 
ganyika. An attempt to reach the lake 
failed through his illness, and he was 
obliged to return to England. 

The war with the Arabs was of no slight 
importance, considering the numbers en- 
gaged and the issues at stake. At the 

ginning Commandant Dhanis had under 
his command “about 25,000 natives, 400 
regulars and six white officers.””’ The num- 
ber of their opponents is of course purely 
conjectural, but it was immensely greater, 
as their losses are ‘estimated at seventy 
thousand men.’ The result was the over- 
throw of what bid fair to be another great 
Mohammedan empire. “A great element 
in our success,’ Capt. Hinde says with a 
frankness almost brutal, was ‘‘the fact 
that both sides were cannibals, or rather 
that both sides had cannibals in their 
train.”’ The Mohammedans, dreading the 
mutilation of their bodies, and their con- 
sequent exclusion from the highest 





heaven, would on a reverse ‘‘fly from the 
field with all possible speed—not so much 
in order to save their lives as through 
fear lest their carcasses, in the event of 
their falling, should be torn to pieces.” 
This seems to have been invariably the 
fate of the wounded and killed. After a 
fight at Nyangwe, when ‘‘over one thou- 
sand men fell,’”’ the burial force found 
only a few hundred heads, ‘all the bodies 
having been carried off for food.’’ The 
practice is not confined to one region or 
race, but is prevalent throughout the 
whole Congo Basin. There were instances 
of it even among the men employed on 
the steamboats at Stanley Pool. According 
to Capt. Hinde, it is on the increase. He 
mentions one tribe, the Balubas, ‘‘a fine, 
healthy, industrious race,’’ ‘ agricul- 
turists, iron-workers, and cloth-makers,”’ 
who until quite lately ‘‘were not canni- 
bals, and even now the men only eat their 
enemies who fall in battle.’ This grow- 
ing appetite for human flesh he attributes 
to the greater intercourse among the 
natives since the coming of the Europeans 
has made travelling easier and safer. 
‘Formerly the people who wandered 
from their own neighborhood among the 
surrounding tribes were killed and eaten, 
and so did not return among their own 
people to enlighten them by showing that 
human flesh was useful as an article of 
food.”’ Lf these statements are true (and 
they are supported by numerous facts 
taken from the author’s personal experi- 
ence), the increase of cannibalism is per- 
haps only a temporary phase of the in- 
evitable deteriorating effect of the contact 
of the whites with the negroes. Appar- 
ently it would seem to be impossible for 
the Free State to administer its territory 
without occasionally employing cannibals. 
The crime, when detected in one of its 
servants, it should be said, is punished 
with death. 

The author's descriptive power is shown, 
not only in the incidents related, but in 
his admirable account of the ten-inch path 
which traverses Central Africa in every 
direction, and of the forest, with its ab- 
sence of life and color, except sombre 
greens and browns. He is not a scientific 
observer, however, and he adds little to 
our knowledge of the people among 
whom he lived for three years. Nor is he 
sufficiently careful in some of his state- 
ments. An account of the Batwa, a 
pygmy race inhabiting the forest border- 
ing on the Lomami River, is occupied 
mainly with their skill in the “shooting 
of three, or even four, arrows.so rapidly 
that the last is discharged before the first 
reaches its mark,’’ and with the deadli- 
ness of their poison. ‘An elephant in 
one of our stations, which was scratched 
on the haunch by a poisoned spear, fell 
down dead before going a hundred yards,” 
Of their appearance, their manner of life, 
their habitations, their language, Capt. 
Hinde siys nothing, and yet if “their 
average height is under four feet,” as he 
states, they are the most remarkable race 
in the world in this respect and well de- 
serve the closest observation. If we are 
not mistaken, the smallest people known 
to science are the Akkas, who range in 
height from 4.3 to 4.7 feet. A striking 
portrait of Baron Dhanis, as well as one 
of the author, together with some dia- 
grams and a map of the southeastern 
Congo Basin, showing recent explorations, 
add to the attractiveness and value of the 
volume. 
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THE LAW TO SAVE THE BIRDS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of July 31 a correspondent 
refers unfavorably to the new Massachu- 
setts law against wearing the plumage of 
birds. Its enforcement ought not to be 
difficult, if the officers have the will to do 
it, or if the professed champ’ons of the 
birds are determined to see it done. A 
few examples would go far in such a mat- 
ter, and there could be no secret evasion 
of this kind of prohibition. 

But I protest against its being stigma- 
tized as a “‘sumptuary” law. It is very 
different from the old sumptuary laws, 
which were enacted to favor certain mann- 
facturers, or to keep common people from 
trespassing on the dress-privileges of the 
aristocracy. This, on the contrary, is an 
attempt to stop a large class of incor- 
rigible robbers from ruinously wasting 
and misappropriating our public treasure. 
It is not a question of mere things, like 
ribbons and other legitimate trimmings. 
Life is bound up with every tiny bunch of 
feathers —beautiful, joyful, musical, and 
incomparably useful life. The ruthless 
self-conceit of mankind, which shrinks 
from no amount of slaughter, has no re- 
spect for non-human life, however amiable 
and wonderful. But it is suicidal to deal 
thus with bird-life-a gift that seems to 
have come direct from heaven, and to be 
always on the point of going back. It is 
just that Heaven should abandon our un- 
grateful race, and give us over, as itseems 
about to do, to be devoured by myriads 
of crawling things, since these have been 
preferred to the winged, singing creatures. 
The plague of caterpillars, etc., grows 
worse every year; whole orchards are be- 
ing destroyed this summer; forest-trees 
are perishing; many towns are losing their 
elms and maples; while in field, garden, 
and flower-bed is the same story of de- 
struction. No wonder, when our native 
insect-eaters have been slain by the mil- 
lion, year after year. 

A dozen years of agitation on this sub- 
ject have left the great majority of bird- 
wearers just where they were. They have 
heard of the hideous wholesale cruelty in- 
volved, of the aesthetic loss, the economic 





waste and danger, and of the wrong done 
to every person who prefers a living bird 
to a dead one; but they care more for a 
whim of heartless, headless Fashion than 
for all these considerations. What argu- 
ment, except force, can preva'l with such 
idiots? How much longer shall we let 
them have their ruinous way? 

On material grounds alone the State is 
bound to act in self-defence. Naturalists 
tell us that men could not live without 
birds, and we have proof already of the 
harm done by this meddling with the bal- 
ance of Nature. Yet your correspondent 
asks if it is not ‘‘beyond belief that when 
soul-destroying liquor is ravaging our 
land, legislators will sit upon such truly 
effeminate subjects?” It is almost beyond 
my belief, and quite beyond my compre- 
hension, how any one can call this an 
‘effeminate’ subject. Is not cruelty a 
soul-destroying thing, the very root and 
ground of moral evil? Is not this busi- 
ness demoralizing ta, all who act or acqui- 
esce init? Is it nothing that the brightest 
of earth’s creatures, the sweetest of her 
singers, the delight of all poets and lovers 
of Nature, should be in actual danger of 
extinction through gentle woman’s bar- 
barity? If all these things are trifles, I 
would yet remind our friend (who seems 
to feel aggrieved because liquor was not 
this time the object of prohibition) that 
the first necessity for reformers, as for 
everybody, is to have standing-room and a 
physical basis of life. What will it profit 
us to obtain all the reforms we long for, 
if at the end we find the earth grown un- 
inhabitable? At the rate we have been 
going, we shall all be able to see crawlers 
everywhere, without the aid of whiskey! 

How can any one look at this question, 
and not see the overwhelming force of its 
every aspect? I might add the religious 
aspect, but that religion, as generally 
taught, seems to have so little to say of 
practical justice, and especially where our 
helpless fellow-creatures are concerned— 
the birds and animals. Rev. Edward 
Foster Temple, of Trenton, N. J., says 
that ten years ago that town was a ‘birds’ 
paradise,’ abounding in scarlet tanagers 
and bluebirds, which have all disappeared. 
He also testifies that for fourteen years he 
has raised his voice against this iniquity, 
in and out of his pulpit. But the culprits 
only smiled, probably thinking that a 
preacher so eccentric in his ideas was not 
worth minding. Seldom indeed are 
church-goers exposed to any rebuke for 
their daily cruelties; but Heaven takes 
care that we reap the reward of them, all 
the same. 

I fully agree with your correspondent 
as to the wickedness of docking horses, 
and think the use of docked horses should 
be prohibited. But in this region a 
docked horse is rarely seen; it is the 
other end that is maimed and tortured, 
through that instrument of Satan, the 
overhead check rein, holding the head in a 
vise-like grip at a stiff, ugly angle, as un- 
becoming and unnatural as the stub tail, 
and probably still more irritating. Here 
is another foolish, useless, and obviously 
cruel custom, which has grown to be 
almost universal in many towns, in spite 
of protest and entreaty. Why does not 
the S. P. C. A. take hold of it? Women 
might stop it if they would only refuse to 
ride behind a cruelly fettered horse; but 
few will take the trouble to open their 
mouths for the dumb; and this is the 
reason women find it so hard to get 
their own rights. They have always con- 
doned the growth of injustice toward the 
helpless, and it is this which makes every 
reform so difficult. All cruelty is costly 
and injurious; but in the case of bird-kill- 
ing it is most obviously and alarmingly so. 

An article was printed in the JouRNAL 
some weeks ago, on “The Tyranny of 
Small Things.’’ The writer astonished 
me by referring to the movement for bird- 
protection as a‘‘fad.’”’ By the way, I 
wish that sneering word, and the still more 
hateful word ‘‘crank,’’ might be sup- 
pressed! There are such things as fads, 
but the word is a too convenient missile 
for thoughtless people to launch at every 
one who has a hobby that they do not 
share. Surely reformers, of all people, 
should be careful not to use it lightly or 
unjustly, living as they do in glass houses. 
And this movement is the last one that 
ought to be called a “fad.” If, at this 
eleventh hour, an assemblage of ordinary 
women anywhrere can be stirred up to see 
the wickedness of this cruelty, why, in 
the name of all that is good, and beauti- 
ful, and useful, should any one grudge 
that belated spirit of enthusiasm? Such 
persons cannot be roused sufficiently for 
action, except by taking them en masse, 
and bringing to bear upon them the force 
of accumulated feeling, and the prestige of 
a better fashion, such as begins to be pat- 
ronized by prominent club-women and 
others. It is a good thing that so many 
Audubon Societies have been lately 
formed, eager to educate the public; but 
some faithful workers have been trying to 
do this for many years, with poor success. 
These workers believe in the help of law, 
and want it of a more direct and efficient 





kind than heretofore. 
we have not as much time to spare as we 
had ten years ago, when the first short- | 
lived Audubon State Societies were 
formed. Let us have no more discourage- 
ment in this matter from those who are 


counted reformers and philanthropists. — 


CARL SPENCER, 
Catskill, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1897. 
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EARNING MONEY AT COLLEGE. 





Hundreds of young women have just | 
graduated from various institutions of 
learning, and hundreds more expect to 
enter in the autumn. Many of these are 
daughters of men with moderate incomes, 
who are obliged to make sacrifices and 
exercise the strictest economy in order to 
meet the necessary college expenses. But 
they are able to do this, and do not desire 
their daughters to avail themselves of the 
various helps offered by many colleges to 
girls who must “work their way through.” 
They know that the actual work of the 
school is enough, and do not wish their 
daughters to add to it the burden of their 
own support, while they are able to pay 
the bills. 

Although the rate of tuition varies in 
different schools, the expenses amount to 
about the same in all. One cannot reckon 
on much less than $500 yearly for a girl 
who is to live comfortably, belong to a 
society or two, have a moderate amount 
of interest and participation in athletics, 
and altogether, to be a member of the 
great middle class of girls in a large col- 
lege. 

By this is meant, not the fashionable, 
wealthy set, which has its representatives 
in all the schools, and which rather imi- 
tates the fads and foibles of society, nor 
the set whose members work their way 
through, but the majority who must be 
careful of their expenditures, but know 
their necessary bills will be paid. 

When one of these girls gets into the 
little college world, she finds there are 
many things she wants that she doesn’t 
like to ask her father to pay for. She 
knows what her people are doing in 
order that she may fulfil the desire of 
her young life and ‘“‘go to college.’’ She 
knows what her mother is going to do 
without, and what her father is giving up 
for her and, though young, she is too 
much of a woman to add to their sacrifices. 
She finds out, too, that there are several 
ways by which she can earn money for her 
little expenses without interfering with 
her studies, and without ‘‘loss of caste.” 

Some of the ways by which college 
girls save or earn money are quite inter- 
esting. For instance, the average cost of 
books and laboratory fees is $30 yearly. 
But a student can save a large portion of 
her book bills by renting the volumes 
from a student in an upper class. The 
fees are very small; in some schools only 
25 cents a semester for a book worth $1 
and over, and 15 cents for one of less 
price. Of course, the books must be re- 
turned in good condition,to be passed on to 
another student, and while the borrower 
saves by the transaction, the lender adds, 
to her scanty store of pin money. 

A girl conceived the happy idea of 
shampooing the heads of her fellow-stu- 
dents at a less price than was charged by 
the professionals in the town. Now, girls 
who go in for athletics and bathe a good 
deal feel the desire of a shampoo for the 
head sometimes oftener than is really 
necessary, and it is something they can- 
not do for themselves, especially if they 
have an abundance of hair. So this girl 
had all she could do in her leisure time, 
and as she made her clients furnish their 
own towels and soap, it was all clear gain. 

A funny idea, yet eminently practical, 
was that of a college girl who stretched 
new shoes for her well-to-do sisters. She 
must have had a foot that would “fit any- 
thing,’’ but she did her work along this 
line successfully, and made some money 
at it, too. 

College girls hate to do their mending, 
and as their clothing is not inspected by 
any lynx-eyed matron, as was formerly 
the custom in the average female seminary, 
they are often untidy in this respect. A 
student handy with her needle, and de- 
sirous of such work, was overwhelmed 
with mending of all kinds. In fact, she 
might have spent all her time in repair- 
ing. Her charges were moderate, but she 
made a good thing out of it. 

Girls in the upper classes are well paid 
for tutoring those unfortunates who are 
working off conditions. Of course they 
must be good scholars and have a talent 
for teaching. It helps them, too, by keep- 
ing them up in the studies they have left 
behind, but which they may be called 
upon to teach when they have left school. 

It is the custom in some colleges to 
post notices, on the bulletin boards, of 
the various pursuits students wish to 
engage in to make a little money, and the 
applications of those needing their help 
are numerous. 

At Wellesley one of the students “lets 
car tickets.’’ Boston is so near that the 


! 
They realize that 


thing or other on their recreation day, 
Each ticket bought in a book containing 
fifty is only one-half the price of a single 
ticket. This student purchased Several 
books, which she rented to others, charg. 
ing them five cents per ticket more than 
she paid. The transaction did good ip 
two directions. It helped the one who 
loaned as well as the one who borrowed, 

At Wellesley, too, something can be 
made by keeping the “section books.” 
this is, keeping an account of the students 
present at ‘‘chapel’’ in the morning, which 
exercise is compulsory. 

There are other ways by which girls 
may add to their incomes, and it should 
be noted that they are always encouraged 
and helped as far as possible by the teach 
ers and their 
Herald. 


fellow-students.— Boston 





THE INDEPENDENT VS. FRED. GRANT. 

The New York Independent denies the 
statement of Col. Grant that the police 
enter into immoral relations with women 
for the purpose of testifying against them. 
It says: 

An old and well-discussed question js 
raised by the attitude of Police Commis. 
sioner Grant, of this city, toward’ the 
police methods of getting evidence against 
disorderly houses. Mr. Grant wants this 
method abolished because he thinks it is 
‘degrading and demoralizing.’ He as- 
sumes that the police in doing this work 
act as spies, and not only induce vile 
people to commit immoralities, but com- 
mit immoralities themselves. His  col- 
leagues indignantly deny that this is true, 
but Mr. Grant insists that he was brough; 
up as a gentleman, refuses to approve the 
bills presented for this work, and resigns 
peremptorily. President Moss points out, 
what should be evident to everybody, that 
disorderly houses would overrun the city 
if the law were not enforced; that the 
courts will not act without direct evi- 
dence; that direct evidence cannot be had 
unless somebody seeks it; and that this 
must be the duty of the police. He de- 
nies that they are required to commit, 
or do commit, immorality. Mr. Grant is 
applauded as a hero by a certain class of 
people, and by a portion of the press, and 
they make a great parade of virtue. If 
they could have their way, social vice 
would have little reason to fear the law. 
It is, of course, secret. The police may 
be morally certain that certain houses are 
disorderly houses, but they cannot sup- 
press them unless they can bring proof as 
to their character in a court of justice. It 
is nonsense to say that they induce im- 
morality. Immorality is the constant 
business of the disorderly class, and they 
are always seeking safe opportunities. 
The detective puts on disguise, goes 
among them, and in ignorance of his true 
character they offer to break the law. He 
does not try to tempt them. When a 
watchman sees burglars enter a bank and 
delays arrest until they are at work on 
the safe, he does not induce them to com- 
mit crime. He catches them at it. Ha- 
bitual crime is shrewd: and secret. It 
studies to elude and deceive the law. The 
guardians of the law have a perfect right 
to put on disguises, and by a method of 
deceit take it red-handed. It is, we can 
well believe, a disagreeable task, but it is 
nevertheless a plain duty. 


. 
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A WOMAN'S BOARD OF TRADE. 


The New Mevrican Review, of Santa Fe, 
publishes in its issue of Aug. 5 the follow- 
ing account of the excellent work of a 
woman’s organization in that city: 

At the time when Mrs. Cora L. Bartlett 
was lady manager of the New Mexico 
World’s Fair commission the women of 
Santa Fe banded together to work for the 
good name of their county, but scarcely 
less for the whole territory. With Mrs. 
Bartlett at their head, they organized com- 
mittees, and from their labors was evolved, 
among other things, the magnificent jew- 
elled table which represented the woods, 
minerals, and semi-precious stones of 
Santa Fe County. 

When the work for the great fair was 
reviewed, the ladies were convinced that 
it was good, and having astonished every 
man in the capital, and possibly them- 
selves, by the excellence of the character 
of their labors, they decided to perpetuate 
themselves as a corporate body, having 
for its object, wholly and solely, the ad- 
vancement of the city of Santa Fe. With 
that peerless woman, Mrs. Bartlett, as 
their inspiration and leader, they met and 
organized under the nameof the Woman’s 
Board of Trade, with Mrs. Bartlett as 
president; Mrs. Ida Rivenburg, secretary; 
Mrs. Mary Harroun, treasurer; and Mrs, 
Griggs, Mrs. Gable, and Mrs. Emmert, 
vice-presidents. 

Voters sitting around in the frazzled 
old plaza gave the new board three months 
in which to be, to do, and to suffer, then 
to die. 

That was five years ago, and to-day, in 
all the National Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, not one shows a better record of 
practical efficiency, and unselfish, com- 
mendable charity. The neglected plaza, 
with its rickety fence, unpicturesque turn- 
stiles, fringes of wood wagons, burros, and 
Tesuques, is to-day one of the most beau- 
tiful squares in all New Mexico. The 
caretas and burros, the Indians and paisa- 
nos, make a contrast which detracts noth- 
ing from the exquisite neatness of the 
park, Hundreds of dollars were raised 
by the board—every kind of entertainment 
that the mind of woman could conceive 
was presented to the public-spirited citi- 
zens of the town, and to their credit be it 
said, they responded nobly. With the 





students are always running in for some- 


plaza brought up from the 18th to the 
19th century, the whole air of the square 
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name 


Ena STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. 





line 






Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


























Insensibly, each shop assumed 
an upto-date appearance. If General 
Kearney and Kit Carsun revisited the 
scene, they must have been proud that 
their mothers were women. But the re- 
demption of the park was not all of the 
rescue work done by these practical house- 
wives. Children have found permanent 
homes, and been placed in schools. A 
half rate is granted the poor by both the 
A., T. & S. F. and the D. & R. G., rail- 
roads. 

Through the intelligence bureau, em- 
ployment is found for those needing it; 
through the exchange, all orders for cook- 
ing, or supplying parties, balls, or ban- 
quets are filled. 

Oar little library of about 850 volumes, 
although open to the public only Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons and even- 
ings, is free to strangers and townspeople 
alike. 

The board also possesses a pauper burial 
ground for the benefit of all who are too 
poor to purchase lots for their dead. 
The present membership is 30, with Mrs. 
Cora L. Bartlett its only honorary member. 

Two years ago their honored and be- 
loved president declined reélection and 
retired from active work, Mrs. Rivenburg 
was unanimously elected as a worthy 
successor to Mrs. Bartlett, and under her 
firm, wise, common-sense administration 
the board has taken no backward steps. 

A salient feature of the life of this body 
is its absolute unselfishness, its complete 
harmony of action, and the utter lack of 
any ax-grinding. To-day the board is 
recognized by taxpayers and council as a 
most important factor in successful mu- 
nicipal government. It looks after the 
stranger and gives him welcome; it visits 
the sick, the poor, and the unfortunate; 
it knows no creeds, no politics, no social 
classes; it holds out its helping hand to 
human and brute. Its mission is mercy 
and good will, its work the grandest pos- 
sible tribute to the intellectual and busi- 
ness strength of the mothers, wives, and 
daughters of the men of this sunshine 
land. And when these same men shall 
have become wearied with the cares of the 
capital, when affairs of greater moment to 
them shall have absorbed their minds, 
they will do a wise and comfortable act 
when they shall place the reins of munic- 
ipal government in the hands of the 
Woman's Board of Trade. 


changed. 





PROTECTION FOR WIVES PREMATURE. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Your comments on my letter regarding 
legal protection needed for wives whose 
husbands will not support them shows 


that I did not make my point clear. May 
I try again? 

Mr. Blackwell says: ’ 

The compulsion recommended upon 


husbands who fail to support their fam- 
ilies is not in intended for cases like those 
Mrs. W. cites. 


That was not my point. He says, 
further: 
There is a class of men, increasingly 


numerous, who are perfectly able to sup- 
port their wives and children, but who 
refuse or neglect to do so. Such men 
should be legally compelled by the town 
or city authorities to do their duty. 

I do not know how much Mr. Blackwell 
means by ‘‘perfectly able.’* Does he mean 
that they areable mentally and physically, 
or does his ‘‘able’’ include the opportunity 
to earn a living? The point I wished to 
have noticed is that no man should be 
compelled to work and support his fam- 
ily until every man who is willing to do it 
has an opportunity. ‘To illustrate: A and 
B each has a family. Each is not support- 
ing his family. A is anxious to do so, but 
cannot get the opportunity to work and 
earn the wherewithal. B is in the same 
position, but does not care. ‘‘The town 
or city authorities’? should not compel B 
to support his family until they have pro- 
vided an opportunity for A, who is willing 
to do it. 

A great army of men are willing to 
work, and are losing courage and self- 
respect because the natural opportunities 
for work have been monopolized and 
taken from them, leaving them in idleness. 
These, it seems to me, are the ones who 
should first be legally considered. After 
their case is attended to, I think it will be 
found that the number of those who re- 
fuse or neglect to provide for their fam- 
ilies will be increasingly less instead of 
increasingly numerous. It seems to mea 
monstrous wrong and injustice if society 
is so organized that it may compel a man 
to support his family if he can and won't, 
but has no power to see that he has the 
privilege of doing it if he wants to, but 
can’t, because of lack of opportunity. 

As stated in my former communication, 
I believe the trouble has arisen from the 





absence of the maternal, distributing force 
in our governments. Property and pro- 
duction have received all the attention; 
persons and distribution have been neg- 
lected. I pray, let the women come 
forward and do their part in the great 
whole, as they doin their individual homes. 
Whatever it may be legally, it is morally 
as much the duty of society to see that 
every man’s natural privilege of getting a 
living for himself and family is preserved 
or restored to him, as it is to see that the 
one who has it shall exercise it. 
Cevia B. WHITEHEAD. 
Westfield, New Jersey, Aug. 16, 1897. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Ata recent school meeting in Dryden, 
N. Y., says the Herald of that place, many 
ladies, and even some who were not en- 
titled to vote, were present, thereby to 
protest against the legislation proposed 
at Albany last winter by which they are 
likely to be denied that privilege, al- 
though they cannot be accused of a lack 
of interest in schoo] matters. 


Of all good deeds, few are more lasting 
or acceptable than the gift of a library to 
a country village. The little town of 
Manchester, Vt., has received such a 
benefaction. At the dedication of the 
Mark Skinner Library all the villagers 
took part, and the chief address was given 
by the Hon. Edward 8S. Isham, of Chicago, 
the law partner of Robert Lincoln. The 
library is the gift of Mrs. Henry Willing, 
of Chicago, and is a memorial of her 
father, Judge Skinner, who was born in 
Manchester, and who, although he moved 
to the West when a young man, always 
took the deepest interest in his native 
town and spent his vacations there. Judge 
Skinner’s father was thrice Governor of 
Vermont. 

“The Missions of California: Their Es- 
tablishment, Progress, and Decay,” by 
Laura Bride Powers (San Francisco: Wil- 
liam Doxey), will serve the cause the 
author has at heart, the preservation of 
the buildings of the missions. She writes 
agreeably and with ardor, and presents 
conveniently the leading facts about the 
several missions described and (for the 
most part) photographically shown. She 
does not always define the age of the 
present remains, or portray their condi- 
tion, but says enough to excite a popular 
sentiment in favor of their preservation 
and restoration. 


On a hill of gradual ascent in the midst 
of an attractive woodland, about a mile 
from Lincoln City, Ind., is the grave of 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, the mother of the 
martyred President. An appeal has just 
been issued by Governor Mount, of Indi- 
ana, Chairman of the Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln Memorial Association, to solicit 
a few hundred dollars to keep the grave, 
which is now badly neglected, in repair. 
The people of Indianapolis are taking an 
especial interest in the project, and the 
Indianapolis Journal has consented to care 
for all sums sent to it for this purpose. 


The Royal Bavarian Institute for Crip- 
pled Children at Munich is a_ school 
which, though in existence for more than 
fifty years, has been until recently the 
only such institutign in Germany. With- 
in a year, however, a similar institution 
has been found d at Dresden, through the 
initiative of the Queen of Saxony, who 
had previously herself visited the school 
and sent a teacher to study its arrange- 
ments and methods. A very interesting 
exhibition was recently held at Munich, 
consisting of manufactured articles and 
specimens of drawing, penmanship, and 
needle work produced by the inmates. 
The proficiency of the pupils was sur- 
prising. Book binding and articles made 
of leather, such as pocketbooks and 
valises, were of faultless workmanship. 
So were the sewing, knitting, art-em- 
broidery, etc., done by one-armed girls. 
One of these unfortunates, who had par- 
tial control only of her badly crippled left 
hand, had learned to draw geometrical 
figures with precision and firm stroke. 
The penmanship of several boys was per- 
fect, and some of this year’s graduates 
have been appointed court stenographers. 
The annual report of this admirable 
charity can be had of the inspector, I. 
Erhard, Klenzestrasse 54, Munich. 





HOW’S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Coengy & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 


| Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 


lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


JACK AND JILL’S FIRST VISIT TO THE 
SEASHORE. 





A True Story. 





Jack and Jill were two of the prettiest 
little horses you ever sawin your life. 
Both had the glossiest black coats and 
long, silky tails; and the only way you 
could tell them apart Was that Jill had a 
little white star on her forehead, and Jack 
had none. 

The day after their mistress arrived at 
the seashore, where she had taken a 
pretty cottage for the season, she said to 
John, the coachman: 

‘John, you can give Jack and Jill a 
good run around the field this morning. 
It will do them good.” 

When Jack and Jill found themselves 
with only light ropes around their necks, 
absolutely free to run and jump around 
the green field, no poor children sent for 
an outing on a Fresh Air Fund ever 
seemed more overjoyed than they. Jack 
straightway got on his back, and rolled 
over and over on the grass in his delight, 
Jill immediately followed suit. Then, 
after they were tired of this sport, Jack 
stood still a moment, sniffing the fresh 
salt breeze in the sunlight; and then off 
he galloped the whole length of the field, 
and then back again, forward and back, 
and Jill came galloping after. But, as 
you will be glad to know, neither fell 
down and broke his crown. 

Presently both Jack and Jill stopped to 
take breath at the stone wall nearest the 
beach. They saw the cool waves breaking 
along the smooth, hard sand; and Jack 
turned his head to Jill, as if to say, 
“Shall we?’? And Jill nodded back as 
plainly as could be: ‘‘Yes, let’s! Whata 
lark!’ And then, with one bound, the 
two little horses jumped over the wall, 
and daintily trotted down the long slope 
of the beach. At the water’s edge they 
stopped again, side by side; and Jack 
lifted up one hoof in the air, and again 
looked at Jill, as if inquiring, ‘‘Do we 
dare?’ And again Jill responded, ‘‘Yes;”’ 
and the two horses put two feet in the 
cool, refreshing water, and then two more, 
and walked slowly out into the sea, more 
and more pleased as they felt the waves 
breaking gently against their warm skins. 
Finally, they were in shoulder-deep; and 
again Jack turned as if to say, ‘‘What do 
you say now?” ‘“Let’s swim,” responded 
Jill, as plainly as possible, as she gave a 
delighted snort, and began to move her 
legs in and out. So the two horses, with 
faces seaward, swamand swam and swam, 
as delighted as two children with their 
first experience of the water, but adapt- 
ing themselves to it as no two children in 
the world ever did 

In the meantime John, the coachman, 
was becoming more and more alarmed. 
He had watched the horses go down to 
the beach, and had expected that, of 
course, they would turn back as soop as 
they reached the water. To his astonish- 
ment, they went further and further in, 
paying no attention to his loud exhorta- 
tions to return; and when he saw them 
actually swimming off, as if they fully in- 
tended visiting the old country before 
their return, his consternation knew no 
bounds, for he knew their strength would 
give out long before they could cover 
again even the distance they had gone. 
Over the stone wall leaped John, and 
along the beach the quarter‘of a mile to 
the United States Life-saving Station he 
ran as fast as his legs could carry him. 

“Quick!” he shouted to the astonished 
sailor, who sat smoking in the doorway; 
“Quick! Get a boat out, or our horses 
will drown before our eyes!”’ 

As quick as a flash, out ran the boat 
along the pulleys; and four strong sailors 
were rowing with might and main to the 
horses, now becoming exhausted. Neither 
Jack nor Jill knew enough to turn around, 
and were swimming with hard, quick 
breaths, as the boat at last caught up 
with them. John, who was in the stern, 
finally managed to get hold of Jack’s halter, 
and a grateful neigh from the tired horse 
repaid the sailors for all their exertions. 





Slinging affonger noose around Jill’s neck, 
she again came following after, as Jack 
was gently turned around. Both horses, 
with the sight of the shore and the sound 
of John’s familiar voice, were encouraged 
to fresh exertions; and though at last 
almost exhausted, they kept afloat till they 
were able to again walk on the sand to 
the beach. The moment they were out of 
the water they fell exhausted on the 
beach; and it required a stiff dose of 
whiskey for each horse and a brisk rub- 
bing down by John before they regained 
enough strength to walk to the stable. 
Jill next day could hardly stand for lame- 
ness, and Jack seemed a year or two 
older; but as they looked out of their 
round windows on to the deep blue sea, 
Jack looked at Jill as if to say, ‘But it 
was a lark, wasn’t it?” And Jill re- 
sponded with an appreciative neigh that 
plainly meant a ‘“Yea.’’—Outlook, 





HUMOROUS. 


Every one admires a man of push, but 
nobody wants to be the person pushed 
aside by the man.—St. Joseph News. 


Van Duder—I want to know something, 
Miss Amy. Amy—I have thought for 
years, Mr. Van Duder, that that was just 
what you wanted. 


A receipt for lemon-pie vaguely adds, 
“Then sit on a hot stove, and stir con- 
stantly.” Just as if anybody could sit on 
a hot stove without stirring constantly! 


Daube—Now, Miss Hunter, please look 
pleasant. That’s it—keep that for a mo- 
ment until I catch it. ... There! now 
you may resume your natural expression, 
if you wish. 


Bachelor Uncle (sarcastically)—I sup- 
pose you think your baby is the prettiest 
that ever lived? Happy Mamma—Oh, no. 
We think he looks strikingly like you.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Little Damo was very fond of kittens, 
and often drew her metaphor from these 
objects of her love. Coming to her 
mamma from the kitchen one day, she 
gravely announced that the tea-kettle was 
purring. 

Uncle Hiram - No wonder them bicycle 
fellers is all bent over like monkeys. 
Aunt Hulda—l'd like to know what you 
know ‘bout it, Hiram. Uncle Hiram—I 
don’t know much, I'll allow; but they say 
the best on ’em has got rheumatic tires. 


“If any here present,’’ said the ofticiat- 
ing clergyman, ‘can show just cause why 
this man and this woman may not law- 
fully be joined together, let him speak 
or forever hold his peace.’”?’ The groom, 
Mr. Lariat, of Arizona, casually laid a 
pair of large revolvers on the railing in 
front of him, and the ceremony proceeded. 
—Chicago Tribune. 








Economy and strength are combined in 
Hvod’s Sarsaparilla. Every bottle con- 
tains 100 doses and will average to last a 
month. 

Tuk Chief Executive of the nation ap- 
preciates the good things of life. Hence 
his selection of Plattsburg for a vacation 
resort. Plattsburg is a beautiful town, 
and the Fitchburg R. R. is the best way 
to reach it. 

“THEY are off!’ at the Saratoga races. 
If you go to see them, remember that the 
Fitchburg R. R. is the only first-class way 
to get there. The “Saratoga Limited” 
leaves Boston at 9.00 A. M., daily, except 
Sunday. 


You can leave Boston at 8.00 A. M., via 
the Fitchburg R. R., and arrive in Lake 
Placid the same night. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 











This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phi/ladel- 
phia Press. 

The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no otiuer way. They sing everything, 
joy, aad sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mass. 
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LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [Molly A Love Stor 
By MAry A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” ‘That wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of ‘( hapters from 
ane Austen” “Presumption of Sex” etc. New 
tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. : 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOsS, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical’ 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth §1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’’ 

The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
_ ‘A purer, Clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By James R. Cockr, M.D., author of “Blind 
— of the Blind’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 
1.50 
The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 
Country Clouds and Sunshine 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “*The New Eng- 
and Country,” “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, boxed, $2.50 
Maria Mitchell 
Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 
The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself .Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price 75 cents each 
_ Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 

The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price 75 cents each 

A series of books of ste: ling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 

The Patriotic Series 
25 Titles Each Volumecompletein Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each _ 

The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenslip, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself, Uniform 

‘ loth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A_series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts «f the world, including books by Kings- 
ton,.-ozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists contatning titles of 
ab.ve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, as i} Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


Girls’ Classical School. Koen Ea 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 


M. L. CONKLIN, 
P. O. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New York. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice SToNE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomMAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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New pap TD eisai a 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another's, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 











OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual convention of the Ohio Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held at 
Alliance, Ohio, October 5,6, and 7. Two or 
more National speakers will be in attend- 
ance. C. McCutLoucu Evernarp, Pres 

EvizaBetu J. Hauser, Secy. 





FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS, ATTENTION! 


In common with other newspapers, the 
subscription list of THe Woman's Jour- 
NAL is affected with the prevailing hard 
times. Many faithful friends are sadly in 
arrears, and as the expenses of the Tur 
Woman’s JouRNAL do not decrease, we 
find it necessary to remind them that we 
need their help. In order to encourage 
prompt payments and renewals, and to 
increase our list, we offer the following 
inducements for a limited time to sub- 
scribers not in arrears, or who pay up all 
arrearages at time of renewal. 

1. To every such subscriber who obtains 
one new subscriber at $1.50 before Oct. 1, 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be reduced 
50 cents for one year; that is, one renewal 
and one new subscription for one year for 
$3.50 in advance, 

2. Toevery such subscriber who obtains 
four new subscribers at $1.50 each before 
Oct. 15, THe WomAN’s JouRNAL will be 
sent free for one year. That is, one re- 
newal and four new subscriptions for $6 
in advance. 
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FROM CONGO TO COLORADO. 

We publish elsewhere a remarkable ac- 
count, copied from the N. Y. Nation, of 
the prevalence of cannibalism in Central 
Africa—a practice which even the nominal 
control of civilized Europeans has not yet 
been able to eliminate. The existence of 
great cities, with wide streets paved with 
human skulls, public buildings adorned 
with the ghastly remains of slaughtered 
human beings, a teeming abundance of 
fruits and vegetables neglected for the 
superior attractions of human flesh, pris- 
oners torn to pieces and devoured on the 
field of battle—all this reveals the original 
ferocity of uncultured human nature. 

Consider what such a state of society 
means to women. What kind of a life 
can women be living amid such brutal- 
ities? Remember, too, that this is essen- 
tially a question of politics. Can women 
afford to be indifferent to the promotion 
of good government? Are the laws and 
customs by which character is moulded, 
are the institutions, to which women owe 
their security, of no interest to them? 
Do civilized women owe no duty to their 
black sisters of Congo, devoured for food; 
to their Chinese sisters in San Francisco, 
immured for life in brothels; to their 
white sisters in New York, herded in 
houses of infamy, blackmailed by the 
police, tempted, betrayed, and imprisoned 
by order of the Police Commissioners, 
upon evidence manufactured for the 
occasion? 

Surely every woman should be aroused 
by the unhappy conditions which oppress 
her sister women everywhere, even in 
so-called ‘‘free’’ America. Let them note 
the significant fact that in some of the 
African tribes only the men eat human 
flesh. Drummond, in his ‘‘Ascent of Man,”’ 
clearly traces affectional and moral prog- 
ress to the influence of women, and 
especially to the maternal instinct. ‘‘It 
is the ‘eternal womanly’ that leads us.” 
When women become intelligent, respons- 
ible, influential factors in the govern- 
ment of town and city, of state and 
nation, then, and not till then, will lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity be incarnated 
in human society. H. B. B. 
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A VICTIM OF LEGAL INJUSTICE. 

Wendell Phillips says: “I served once 
as a clerk in a court of this (Suffolk) 
county, and I remember a case of a 
woman who earned her daily dollar, and 
the pride of her life was that her grand- 
children, left to her orphans, were kept 
from the almshouse by their grand- 
mother’s thrift and toil. It was the last 
refuge of a justifiable pride. She was an 
object of some criticism in the neighbor- 
hood, and was finally dragged into court 
on a charge of theft. Friendless, she 





could not get bail, and remained nearly a 
month in the Suffolk County jail. In that 
time her children were necessarily sent to 
the poorhouse; her little stock of furniture 
was sold at auction to pay her rent; she 
had to borrow of her neighbors the means 
of paying her witnesses; and at last, after 
nigh thirty days, she saw the face of a 
judge for thirty minutes, and the first 
examination of the case showed that it 
was baseless; that it had not a loop to 
hang a doubt on; that it had not a shadow 
of justification, by the confession of the 
magistrate himself. Out of money more 
than she could earn in two months, scarred 
in character, sore with the breaking of 
the only tie that bound her to self-respect, 
her children paupers, the judge graciously 
allowed her to go. Whose mistake was it 
that she came there? Not hers. She 
never stepped her foot over the line of 
the law. The State owed her atonement. 
The State owed her compensation. The 
State, which had invaded the round of 
her domestic and faultless life, owed her, 
in the person of the magistrate, a public 
apology, and then, behind that, the 
amplest pecuniary compensation for the 
loss.”’ 

Lucy Stone, when a little girl, once said 
to her mother: “If the law meddles with 
the women, why should not the women 
meddle with the law?’’ H. B. B. 
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THE ONSET WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


At the head of Buzzard’s Bay, on the 
southeastern coast of Massachusetts, is 
the beautiful inlet, Onset Bay. On its 
shore is Onset Bay Grove, where, twenty 
years ago this summer, was opened the 
first camp-meeting of the Spiritualists. 
Thousands of the faith rallied there for 
many summers, but the establishment of 
similar camps at various places has re- 
duced the attendance. Onset, however, 
has come into great favor as a delightful 
watering place. It has a permanent pop- 
ulation of about five hundred, several 
thousand summer residents, and numer- 
ous transient visitors. There are beauti- 
ful residences surrounded by attractive 
grounds, and picturesque cottages, Stores, 
hotels, cottages with ‘rooms to let,’’ and 
restaurants are scattered about. The 
headquarters of the Onset Camp-meeting 
Association are conveniently near to the 
wharf and to the street railway. The rear 
of the building is built as a roofed rostrum 
facing the*w oded hillside, where the 
seats are arranged like an amphitheatre. 
Here are held the meetings in pleasant 
weather, while the ‘‘Temple’’ on the hill 
beyond furnishes a large audience-room. 

Friendliness toward reforms has always 
been characteristic of the Spiritualists. 
Last year, when Mr. John Q. A. Whitte- 
more, a business man of Boston, was 
elected president of the Onset Associa- 
tion, he proposed the holding of a Wom- 
an’s Congress, and found ready support. 
The matter was presented to a number of 
interested women, and a committee was 
soon organized with Mrs. Carrie P. Pratt 
as chairman. Under their management a 
two days’ convention with women speak- 
ers was successfully held. By request, the 
same committee made all the arrange- 
ments, except the selecting and paying of 
speakers, fora Woman’s Congress on Aug. 
12, 13, 14. This Congress the writer with 
her little daughter was privileged to 
attend as guests of the Onset Association. 

Onentering the grounds one was im- 
pressed with the beauty of the decorations 
of the rostrum. Festoons of yellow and 
white bunting were artistically draped 
and knotted, American flags and wreaths 
of wild flowers and grasses were effect- 
ively used, while in front were banked 
pots of plants in luxuriant bloom, ferns, 
pine branches, golden-rod, and other 
flowers both wild and cultivated. The 
profusion, variety, and beauty of the fresh 
cut flowers that appeared from day to 
day were a constant delight. In front, 
overhead, was suspended the motto made 
of evergreen, ‘‘Unity in Diversity.” 

On Thursday morning the opening ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. C. Fannie Allyn, 
of Stoneham. Mrs. H. L. Russegue, of 
Hartford, Conn., delivered a lecture in 
which she traced the various causes con- 
tributing to the advancement of women. 
She made a strong plea for the equality of 
women with men in all vocations and in 
all social and marriage relations. This 
session closed with an inspirational poem 
given by Mrs. Jennie Hagan Jackson, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Her subjects were 
suggested by the audience—‘Universal 
Suffrage,’ ‘‘Mother and Child,’ ‘‘Free- 
dom of Man, Woman and Child.”’ 

On assembling in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Jackson, who was about to leave for a 
meeting at Cassadaga, N. Y., spoke briefly, 
closing with a beautiful poem, the sub- 
jects suggested being ‘Inspiration,’ and 
“Steps toward Heaven.’’ The charming 
personality of Mrs. Jackson, the dainty 
grace of her delivery, and the sentiment 
and rhythm of her improvisations, made 
her a general favorite. 

The lecture of the afternoon was on 


Clark, of Cambridgeport, Mass. Miss 
Clark is confidently expecting a ‘new 
woman,”’ a creature fairer and more re- 
fined than the ‘‘new woman” so-called, 
whose dress and doings are the subject of 
remark and caricature—a woman who is 
never ill. Perfect health is to be attained 
through living every day on a spiritual 
plane; through drawing freely upon the 
source of all life, strength and light. The 
fear that you may be sick or the belief 
that you are sick is the underlying cause 
of sickness and pain. The Kingdom of 
Heaven and of health dwells within the 
soul. Such is the tenet of Miss Clark’s 
gospel, and she confirms her faith through 
her experience. After years of distressing 
invalidism, she became well through a 
perception of this great truth, she says, 
and for over ten years she has worked day 
after day without sickness, pain, or 
fatigue. 

Mrs. Russegue followed with an appeal 
for the morally sick. Greater effort should 
be made to reclaim the erring; there 
should be more pity and patience for the 
criminally inclined, and a helping hand 
should be extended to ex-convicts. 

In the evening an entertainment was 
given in the Temple, which had been 
made beautiful by the committee on deco- 
ration, Mrs. Lizzie A. Smith, of Barn- 
stable, chairman. The Countess Margri, 
better known as Mrs, General Tom Thumb, 
told of her travels, and recitations and 
music completed the programme. 

While, throughout the Congress, the 
key-note was the equality of woman, Fri- 
day was distinctively woman suffrage 
day, with the largest attendance and the 
greatest enthusiasm, At the morning 
session Miss Clark gave by request an 
interesting exposition of the colors of the 
rainbow. The lecture was by Mrs. Carrie 
E. S. Twing, of Westfield,.N. Y. She 
opened by referring to the “ploughing” 
done in the suffrage field by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone when she refused to allow her grad- 
uating essay at Oberlin College to be read 
for her; by Susan B. Anthony when she 
requested the privilege of speaking in an 
educational convention; and by Mary A. 
Livermore when, in a Universalist Con- 
vention, she requested the weak-voiced 
brother who was talking against women 
preachers to ‘speak a little louder.” 
Women are growing, as a result of that 
“ploughing. ’’ Political equality clubs 
are preparing them for citizenship. The 
modest, earnest women of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union are working 
for the ballot. Thousands of women be- 
longing to the Patrons of Husbandry have 
petitioned year after year for the adop- 
tion of an equal suffrage resolution at the 
annual national meeting. The Southern 
members objected and the resolution 
failed. But the women kept on, and last 
year, at the meeting in Syracuse, N. Y., 
so many men had been convinced, that 
there were only six votes against the 
resolution. Mrs. Twing illustrated the 
injustice of property laws toward women, 
and the helplessness of women without 
the ballot, by incidents of every day life, 
touching the hearts as well as stirring the 
brains of her hearers. She closed with an 
appeal to mothers to keep in touch with 
their daughters, to teach them concerning 
health and true living, and to work for 
the protection of all girlhood. 

Mrs. Twing is a very effective speaker, 
who by her wit, her practical illustrations, 
and motherly appeals, wins her audience. 
She was, for five years previous to last 
year, recording secretary of the Chautau- 
qua County W. C. T. U., and is prominent 
in the Grange. She goes frem State to 
State, speaking under the auspices of 
these organizations and of the Spiritual- 
ists, and in every speech says something 
for woman suffrage. She owns and man- 
ages a large farm, and is helping to pro- 
vide for and educate four children in 
memory of four little ones who have 
passed on. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, editor of the 
Woman's Tribune, closed the session with 
brief remarks based on that significant 
saying of Olive Schreiner: ‘He who 
speaks one word for women speaks two 
for men and three for the race.” 

A recitation, ‘‘Flags at Half Mast,’’ by 
Miss Lucette Webster, of Boston, opened 
the afternoon meeting, and eloquently 
told that the tlag beloved by women living 
floats for no woman dead. 

Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, ina prelude 
to her famous lecture, ‘‘The Fate of Re- 
publics,’ expressed her gratification at 
the evolution that makes a ‘*Woman’s 
Congress” possible. She regarded the con- 
gresses of woman as the best product of 
the latter part of the 19th century, but 
she looked forward to something still bet- 
ter in the 20th century—a congress of 
men and women. The argument of Miss 
Shaw’s lecture is based on a thought once 
expressed by Mr. H. B. Blackwell: ‘‘In 
a republic, every class that votes affects 
the government in the long run along the 
lines of its own nature.’’ Republics have 
grown and have reached their greatest 





“The Gospel of Health,’’ by Miss Susie 


they have decayed along lines of mascu- 
line weakfress. Man is the great material 
force, woman the great moral and spirit- 
ual force, and for want of development 
along lines of feminine strength, republics 
perish. This idea was forcibly and elo- 
quently wrought out historically, with 
illustrations and witty digressions which 
moved to laughter and to tears and car- 
ried conviction. Judging from the in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and applause, the On- 
set audience agreed with Miss Shaw that 
‘“This world has gone tandem long 
enough,” 

In the evening, at the Temple, was given 
Mrs. Colby’s lecture “From Eve to the 
New Woman,” a history of the evolution 
of costume, illustrated with stereopticon 
views. Beginning with a picture of 
Powers’ celebrated statue of the Greek 
Slave, Mrs. Colby showed the gradual 
development of dress as a protection and 
an adornment among primitive races down 
through different nationalities to the 
wheelwoman of to-day. The lecture is 
full of interesting information. Stress is 
laid upon the industry and invention of 
the primitive woman, who from crude 
materials patiently wrought out textile 
fabrics, utensils, tools, pottery, dyes, 
decorative designs, means of transporta- 
tion, in fact all that was necessary for life, 
save the game provided by man, the 
hunter. 

The lecture Saturday morning was 
given by Mrs. Allyn, of Stoneham, Mass., 
who at the age of seventeen was matron 
at the State Almshouse at Bridgewater. 
Since then she has lent a hand in many 
ways to the poor and afflicted, to little 
children, and to dumb animals. Conse- 
quently, her address was in a large meas- 
ure a voice for ‘tthe speechless, the un- 
known, and the helpless.’’ A plea for 
toleration, kindliness, and helpfulness 
toward all, but especially toward the little 
children of the slums. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Colby graphi- 
cally told the story of Margaret Fuller, 
she who was ‘‘first along so many lines.’’ 
This scholarly address fittingly closed’ 
this Woman’s Congress wherein women 
of diverse beliefs united in a common in- 
terest. It should have been said before, 
that excellent music and singing en- 
livened the session. 

Much of the success of this Congress 
was due to the untiring efforts of the 
chairman, Mrs. Carrie P. Pratt, who pre- 
sided with rare grace and dignity, and 
whose tact and sisterliness made speakers 
and guests doubly welcome. 

It is proposed to hold, next summer, in 
addition to a Woman’s Congress, a Grand 
Army Day, in which the Woman's Relief 
Corps will share. In time, President 
Whittemore, Dr. Fuller, and other di- 
rectors hope to broaden the ‘Onset plat- 
form,’ so that on it all reforms and all 
liberal thought may find expression. 
Meetings are held daily through July and 
August. 

As a summer resort, Onset has much to 
commend it. Good accommodations, 
beautiful scenery, pleasant walks, drives, 
and sails, long, smooth beaches, gentle, 
warm waves, clean shaded shores, quiet, 
no rough conduct, no oppressive crowds. 

F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Woman’s Association for Greater 
Saratoga is one of the largest clubs of 
women in the country, with the smallest 
annual dues. It has sixteen hundred 
members, and the dues are ten cents a 
year. 
Any woman in Saratoga who will and 
can is asked to join and helpthe work 
along. This all for the benefit of the 
Greater Saratoga. The Greater Saratoga 
is to include all the region of the fifty 
springs in the valley, and the ultimate 
object of the women is to have the State 
of New York buy all these springs, and 
to have them all free. 
The annual dues are all put aside for 
this purpose, but every year they have 
one or two large entertainments, at which 
they raise generous sums of money, and 
these they give for any needed improve- 
ment around Saratoga. Recently they 
contributed seventy dollars for bicycle 
paths. Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, 
president of the Post Parliament Club, 
of New York, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 
The Mothers’ Union is an organization 
extending over the whole of England 
and Wales, and having branches in Ire- 
land and several of the larger colonies. 
The membership includes mothers of all 
classes, and this has been found a great 
advantage to higher as well as to lower. 
The Union publishes two quarterly maga- 
zines, The Mothers’ Union Journal and 
Mothers in Council, the latter intended 
for the better educated members, and 
both give much useful advice and infor- 
mation. 
Chicago women have organized a prac- 
tical addition to their clubs in a Business 





glory along lines of masculine strength; 
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town. The purpose of this exchange ig 
to do the work of an employment bureay 
for women. There are at present about 
fifteen hundred young women registered 
at the exchange. A similar organization, 
the Gentlewoman’s Employment Club, 
of London, has been in operation for 
seven or eight years, and has been of great 
service to necessitous gentlewomen. The 
manager, Miss Younghusband, thinks 
that there should be such a club in every 
large town, and that it would be an advan- 
tage, both to the rich and the poor. 

Mrs. Maria S. Porter, of Boston, a 
member of the Browning Society, and 
seven other organizations, who has 
been summering in Europe, has been a 
guest at the Women’s Institute, and she 
has been chosen foreign corresponding 
member of the Grosvenor Crescent Club, 
which honor carries with it a member's 
privilege when sojourning in London, 

Mrs. Jennie Cunningham Croly, other- 
wise known as “Jennie June,” is busy 
this summer preparing the ‘History of 
the Woman’s Club Movement in Amer- 
ica,’’ which-is to be published under the 
authority of the executive council of the 
general federation. Mrs. Croly’s work in 
the direction of this History has 
amounted to an inspiration, and she re- 
gards it as the crowning effort of her 
life. Toa reporter for the N. Y. Tribune 
she said, recently : ‘‘The book will con- 
tain between six hundred and _ seven 
hundred pages, and more than five hun- 


members, club groups, club houses, exte- 
riors and interiors, club badges, club 
banners, club memorials, club mottoes, 
and it will also be @mbellished with artis- 
tic head and tail pieces at the beginnings 
and ends of the various chapters. The 
marginal illustrations will be an attract- 
ive feature of the work. Club insignia 
and club mottoes will embellish the 
margins in red, and the other pictures 
will be in half-tone wherever it is pos- 
sible. I find so many evidences of good 
work among the women’s clubs as the 
data come to me. One club in Illinois 
has presented a drinking fountain to the 
city ; aclub in Vermont has supplied a 
system of fountains that furnish the town 
with drinking water from springs ; a club 
in Indiana has presented a huge clock to 
the City Council chamber ; and a club in 
Evansville has presented a hospital to 
the city, and has its club room in the 
hospital. There are hundreds of just 
such evidences of the mature life of wom- 
en’s clubs, and it all brings me inspiration 
in my work,”’ 

Miss Helen M. Winslow, President of 
the Daughters of Vermont, and ex-Pres- 
ident of the New England Woman’s Press 
Association, and regent, also, of the Mary 
Draper Chapter of the D. A. R., of West 
Roxbury, is also busy upon a ‘* Club 
Register,’’ which is to be issued in Octo- 
ber, and sold at the price of 25 cents. 
Miss Winslow has sent out a circular 
letter to over 400 club presidents, and 
received many interesting replies, and 
many clubs never before heard of have 
responded. The book will be called 
“Inlook and Outlook of the Women’s 
Clubs ; a Club Register Showing Past 
History, Present Conditions, and Future 
Prospects.”” The book will cover the 
following points: First, date of founda- 
tion, first board of officers, and brief 
history ; second, whether in or out of the 
State, and general federations, and if in, 
dates of admission; third, objects and 
lines of work ; fourth, a list of present 
officers and date of annual meeting ; fifth, 
membership, and whether limited or not; 
sixth, prospectus for 1897-98. FF. M. A. 
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THE HELPING HAND. 

The New England Watch and Ward 
Society has received a gift of $10,000 from 
the J. W. and Belinda L, Randall charity 
corporation, the income to be used for 
the purposes of the society. 

The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor is doing a 
good work down at West Coney Island, 
where its Convalescent Children’s Home 
accommodates fifty sickly little ones from 
the city streets; and its Mothers’ Home 
offers to sixty mothers and their babies 
a refuge and rest-house from care, drudg- 
ery, and want. The association also gives 
each week three ocean parties, when it 
takes to its own beach, with its ocean-front 
of 350 feet, a company of 500 women and 
children, and gives them a day in the pure 
air, and a wholesome, hearty lunch as 
well. The work of the association shows 
an increase this year in the vacation 
schools, which are ten now, against six 
last season. These schools keep children 
out of mischief and evil associations, and 
their instruction in sewing, drawing, de- 
signing, kindergarten work, clay-model- 
ling, book-keeping, and the like, is most 
helpful. Ji} 

The New York Working Girls’ Vacation 
Society, office No. 222 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, has recently received a gift which 
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will enable it to widen its scope. The 
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Misses Griffith have endowed a bed, in 
memory of their father, in the Presby- 
terian Hospital, for the benefit of the so- | 
ciety. Hitherto the work has been limited 
to providing rest and fresh air for those 
who were simply run down and over- 
worked. When the examining physician 
pronounced a girl so ill as to require 
treatment, the society could do nothing 
for her, as its equipment was—except in 
case of those in early and curable stages 
of consumption—simply for rest and re- 
creation. By means of this gift special 
hospital care can now be provided. 

The committee on benevolent action at 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union 
appeals to a generous public for means 
wherewith to furnish “rides for invalids,”’ 
for this the 24th year of this practical 
and deeply appreciated charity. The ob- 
ject of this charity, briefly stated, is to 
provide outings for poor and worthy in- 
valids,and convalescents, by carriage, boat 
or car. All the hospitals, the associated 
charities and individual invalids are fur- 
nished with carriage orders, and the use 
of them has brought brightness and relief 
to many a ward and sick room. Friends 
are invited to send their donation to Wil 
liam H. Baldwin, president, No. 48 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Imogene Hoyt, who has just been 
confirmed by the Common Council of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., as Deputy City 
Clerk, is the first woman who has ever 
held office in that city. Miss Hoyt is a 
sister of William N. Hoyt, recently ap- 
pointed City Clerk, and is 24 years old. 

Miss Gertrude Josephine Dwyer, of 
San Antonio, says Leslie’s Weekly, was 
crowned Queen of Texas at the Wako Kar- 
nival, held at Waco in May last. One of 
the features of the carnival was a contest 
among the different ‘‘queens,’’ sent from 
the various cities of Texas, as to who 
should be crowned qneen of queens, and 
on behalf of the Lone Star State carry 
greetings to President Diaz of the Repub- 
lic of Mexico on his birthday. The dis- 
tinction included for the queen a Mexican 
holiday and her escort through the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, and entertainment by the 
various Governors and the President. 
About forty cities were represented, and 
the beauty of Texas congregated. The 
prize was to go to the most beautiful and 
most royally attired woman. ‘The fifteen 
judges unanimously selected Miss Ger- 
trude Josephine Dwyer, and crowned her 
queen of queens. On July 2 the royal 
party started on the trip, and they have 
been receiving a splendid welcome in the 
land of the Montezumas. 

At Wood’s Holl, Mass., a women’s race 
was sailed under the auspices of the yacht 
club on Aug. 13. It proved to be the most 
interesting race ever sailed in the harbor. 
The prize, a handsome silver cup, was 
won by Priscilla Harding, a girl of eleven 
years. It is said that the skill with which 
she sailed the yacht was wonderful. 

Miss Grace Greenwood, of Seneca, Kan., 
is a regular registered pharmacist, and is 
employed ina drug store at Hope, Dick- 
inson County. Miss Nellie Hatch is an- 
other of Seneca’s bright young ladies, says 
the Topeka Capital, having graduated 
from the Boston Conservatory of Music in 
1889. Since then she has practised the 
profession of piano tuning. 


MRS. BISHOP IN WESTERN CHINA. 

Mrs, Bishop’s account of Western China, 
in the Geographical Journal for July, tes- 
tifies to the capacities, resourcefulness, 
and enterprise of the Chinese who live be- 
yond the influence of white civilization. 
They long ago grasped the idea that the 
prosperity of a country depends largely 
upon its roads, and a frequent method of 
displaying local patriotism is for a man to 
present a road to his district. Broad, 
flagged, shaded with superb avenues of 
trees, and thronged with burden-bearing 
coolies, she found them; while here and 
there, especially in the rock galleries of 
the mountain passes, were tablets in honor 
of the donors. The correct principles of 
irrigation have been discovered by these 
people, for the ‘‘boundless fertility and 
Wealth” of the great plain of Cheng-tu, 
and “its immunity for two thousand years 
from drouthand floods,” are the monument 
of the engineering genius of a man who 
lived B. C. 206. In some parts of the 
province, coal is so abundant that ‘‘the 
children hack it daily’ from the roadside 
for cooking purposes, while the traffic in 
it is enormous, ‘Every town and large 
village has its special industry—silk-weav- 
ing, straw-plaiting, hat-making, dregsing 
hides, iron or brass work, pottery and 
china, chair-making, dyeing, carving and 
gilding idols,’ etc. The scenery is sur- 
passingly beautiful; heig ‘s crowned with 
castles; temples with porcelain fronts in 
rich coloring; bridges with roofs deco- 
rated in lacquer and gold; and ‘‘palatial’’ 





and fruit-trees, all amid ‘ta paradise of 
greenery and fertility.’ In many of the 
towns the inhabitants are hostile to for- 
eigners, and Mrs. Bishop was mobbed 
several times, once seriously injured, her 
most brutal assailants being men of the 
literary class. She crossed the border 
mountains into Eastern Tibet, to a region 
hitherto unvisited by a white traveller. 
The scenery was magnificent, and the in- 
habitants, the Mantzu, were interesting, 
the women being noteworthy for their 
great beauty and their equality with the 
men, In one instance her official escort 
consisted of “two handsome, laughing 
girls, distaff in hand, fearless and full of 
fun.’ She succeeded in penetrating some 
distance into this country, when her fur- 
ther progress was stopped by a tribal war, 
and she returned to Cheng-tu by the same 
route, and reached Ichang in June, 1896, 
having travelled in four months and a 
half 1,200 miles by land, and about 1,000 
by water. 





RELIEF FOR CUBA. 





The object of the National Relief Asso- 
ciation for Cuba is to raise funds by 
private solicitation and public appeal for 
the relief of the suffering in Cuba. 

The Spanish Government many months 
ago granted permission to Miss Barton, 
President of the American Red Cross, to 
visit Cuba, and conduct the work to which 
she seems divinely called, and to which 
this Government has given official recog- 
nition. 

Miss Barton, as soon as this permission 
was granted, announced to the people of 
the country that she and her staff would 
go to Cuba when the people of the United 
States should express their desire in sub- 
stantial form. 

We propose to make this formal request 
of Miss Barton, when we shall have 
raised the sum of $25,000, that being the 
amount indicated by her as the minimum 
sum needed to begin her ministrations on 
the stricken island of Cuba, 

Whether or not, according to the codes 
of international law, the island is in a 
state of war ; whether or not the people 
of Cuba are entitled to self-government ; 
whether or not by a great sum this inde- 
pendence should be bought ; however 
these political questions are viewed, or 
shall be finally settled, the terrible fact 
daily and hourly confronts us, that on 
an island less distant from our shores 
than New York is from Washington, men, 
and women, and children, are starving 
and dying. Our duty is affected by no 
other consideration than our ability to 
help. We long ago learned that the meas- 
ure of opportunity is the measure of re- 
sponsibility. 

Will you join usin this humanitarian 
work ? Will you help raise this money 
for Cuba ? Will you join our association 
by the payment of one dollar, and a 
promise to do all you can to help? 

May the God of battles vindicate the 


and may the God of mercy bring in the 
reign of universal peace. 
(Mrs.) J. C. Burrows, President, 
(Mrs.) EmMity M. C. KILKERT?, 
Corresponding and Financial Secretary. 
(Mrs.) J. ELLEN Foster, 
Advocate General. 
Washington, D. C. 
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CO-EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 








At a recent meeting in London, Eng., 
Sir William Windeyer, M. A., LL. D., ex- 
Chancellor of the University of Sydney, 
N.S. W., spoke at length on the higher 
education of women in New South Wales, 
and referred particularly to the place of 
women in colonial universities. He said: 


Women coming to the University of 
Sydney, found there all the equality of 
advantages with men for the prosecution 
of their education, and the full enjoyment 
of whatever rights and privileges univer- 
sity membership can give, which the most 
ardent of our English university reformers 
promoting the coéducation of men and 
women could desire. With no semi-mon- 
astic traditions to hamper them in the 
management of their university, with no 
college system usurping university con- 
trol, and fearless of the competition of 
earnest-minded women bent on making 
their university life something more than 
a pretence, or putting on that very thin ve- 
neer of education which a mere pass degree 
represents, the Senate of the University 
of Sydney in 1881 passed a resolution ad- 
mitting women to all educational honors. 
Since that time women have been ad- 
mitted to its degrees precisely on the 
same conditions as men. In 1884 the 
Legislature of New South Wales, adopt- 
ing the views of the university, and to 
secure as a right for the women of the 
colony for all time, and beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, the privileges accorded 
them by the Senate of the University, 
passed a measure the effect of which was 
to give women on the same conditions as 
men, a voice in the control of the univer- 
sity by allowing them, like competent 
male graduates, to take part in the elec- 
tion of the senate, the governing body of 
the university. (Cheers.) He was glad 
to think, as a graduate of the university, 





farmhouses in groves of cedars, bamboo 


that neither the resolution of the senate, 


right ; may the God of providence guide, | 





nor the bill proposing to confer on women 
the full privileges of university member- 
ship, was received with any unseemly 
demonstrations of ignorant prejudice, but 
with an acclaim of approbation by Aus- 
tralian undergraduates. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs, Eliza Archard Conner is a member 
of the editorial staff of the American 
Press Association. It is said that her 
paragraphs about women find place in 
eight thousand papers. 

Mrs. Ollie J. Royce, of Phillipsburg, 1s 
serving her second year as president of 
the Kansas Woman’s Press Association. 

Mrs. L. C. Howland, who was mentioned 
in the WomaAn’s JouRNAL last week as 
going to Alaska with her husband, is 
announced by the San Francisco Daily 
Call as a special correspondent for that 
paper. The Call says: 

Mrs. Howland attained distinction as a 
writer inthe press of New England before 
coming to reside in California, and her 
stories in the Call and other San Fran- 
cisco papers have been well appreciated. 
In addition to being a talented writer, the 
lady is a clever photographer, and her 
correspondence from Alaska and the 
Northwest Territory will be of especial 
interest to readers of her own sex. 

Miss Mary Allen Thompson is chair- 
man of the Press Committee for the wom- 
an’s department of the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Nashville. She is 
said to have prepared for the newspapers 
much interesting matter concerning the 
exhibits. 

Mrs. Augusta F. Tripp reported the 
proceedings of the camp-meeting at Onset, 
Mass., for the Banner of Light of Boston, 
and other papers for twelve years. By 
preference she has not done this work for 
two years, but this summer, at the urgent 
request of the management and at an 
increased salary, she resumed her place. 


F. M. A. 
=~o ——— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The National Woman’s Relief Corps will 
meet in Buffalo, N. Y., next week. 

Nantucket’s historie windmill has be- 
come the property of the Nantucket His- 
torical Association, which will preserve 
the ancient landmark. 

The Bishop of Hereford having ex- 
pressed himself very strongly on modern 
female costume, an English lady turns on 
him in this way: ‘Why should a bishop 
put on so feminine a garment as an apron, 
if a woman cannot put on a vest?”’— Tran- 
script. 

‘*Prentis Hall’ is the name given to the 
new building at Forest Park Chautauqua 
Assembly, presented to the women of 
Kansas by the citizens of Ottawa. The 
building was named in honor of Mrs. 
Noble L. Prentis, of Kansas City, Mo., 
formerly of Kansas. 

The N. Y. Tribune tells this story: 

A little girl the other day saw a picture 
of Miss Willard and Lady Somerset. She 
was interested in her mother’s story of 
these two famous temperance women, and 
a few days later was expatiating upon 
their character. 

‘*Mamma,”’ she exclaimed, “this is Miss 
Willard; she is awfully good, but so is 
Lady Turnover.”’ 

Colonel and Mrs. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and Miss Margaret Higginson, 
of Cambridge, have been visiting their 
kinsman, General Sir George Wentworth, 
in England. They are now the guests of 
Mrs. Isabelle James, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, and they will go to Scotland, and 
probably to Paris, sailing for home Sept. 
29, by the Canada. 

The residence of Mrs. Alfred C. Thacher, 
on Percival Avenue, Dorchester, was en- 
tered by burglars Monday night, but she 
interrupted them while they were pack- 
ing up their plunder by calling to an im- 
aginary man to bring his revolver and 
shoot them. Without stopping to learn 
the trick that was played on them they 
beat a precipitate retreat and left her in 
sole possession of the house. 


Mrs. J. K. Barney, world’s superin- 
tendent prison department, arrived at 
Melbourne, en route for New South 
Wales, on June 11, and preached to a 
crowded congregation in the Wesleyan 
Central Mission Church. On June 15 a 
well-attended reception was accorded her 
in Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
headquarters, and on June 17 she ad- 
dressed a large public meeting in the 
biggest Baptist church in the city. 

The Trans-Mississippi Exposition, to be 
held in Omaha in June next, has opened 
a New England agency at 88 Boylston 
Street, Boston, and Mr. Thomas T. Stokes, 
who has been commissioner for several 
other expositions, has been appointed 
assistant commissioner of exhibits and 
concessions for the New England States. 
Some representative women ought to be 
appointed to assist in securing exhibits 
from women workers. 

President McKinley and his wife, with 
others of their official household, are now 
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at Bluff Point, on Lake Champlain. They 
left Washington on the 28th ult., and 
went directly tothe place. The President 
will remain at Lake Champlain until the 
23d of this month, when he will attend 
the Grand Army Encampment at Buf- 
falo, and later will visit Ohio and make a 
cruise on the Lakes. 


In view of various rumors and state- 
ments the past few months concerning 
their poverty, the daughters of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe have made the following 
public statement: ‘‘While we fully appre- 
ciate the kindly feeling that has prompted 
all the talk and suggestions in the matter 
of our temporal affairs, still we wish to 
say that an error seems to be prevalent re- 
garding them. We are happy to be able 
to state, to those kindly interested, that 
we are, and we hope we always shall be, 
far from needing assistance, either public 
or private.”’ 


Two California women have braved the 
fatigues of Mount Popocatapetl. They 
are Mrs. Eli Llewellyn and Mrs. Schu- 
mann-Warthman, members of the Sorosis 
Club of San Francisco, who are travelling 
in Mexico. Their trip was uneventful 
until they reached the snow line, when 
they abandoned the mules. The rarity of 
the air soon made progress difficult, but 
after great efforts they at last reached the 
summit and sank upon the snow. They 
remained an hour on the mountain top 
and then made a swift descent and re- 
turned to Mexico City, where they received 
many congratulations for their pluck. 


The Professional Woman’s League had 
their August ‘‘Drama Day’’ Monday after- 
noon at their house in Longacre Square, 
New York. The attendance was the 
largest ever known on such an occasion. 
The programme, which was in charge of 
Mrs. Sol Smith, included songs by Miss 
Marie Millard; a paper on Garrick’s 
Shakspeare Jubilee, of 1769, by Mrs. 
Alice Butler; recitation by Mrs. Harriet 
Webb; and a monologue by Mrs. John E. 
Ince. It ended with the reading of a 
short drama by Sedley Brown, entitled 
“One Hundred Years Hence,”’ in which 
the woman’s rights question was cleverly 
treated as a theme. The annual bazaar 
will be held at the Waldorf during the 
second week of December. 


The superiority of goat’s milk for feed- 
ing infants and young children is upheld 
by many, and it is singular that those who 
resort to the different kinds of infants’ 
food invented and sold by the trade should 
not use it more. The goat is less liable to 
tuberculosis, and the milk is better in 
feeding power and easier of digestion 
than that of the cow, owing probably to 
the extreme minuteness of the fat parti- 
cles. In the case of the cow the cream 
rises in greater proportion at the begin- 
ning of the day, soon after milking, while 
later it is more like skim milk. The goat 
is more portable than the cow, and can be 
moved about to furnish milk in case of 
change of residence. The expense of 
keeping a goat is light, and it is easy to 
provide accommodations for it. In the 
country where there is room for it to 
roam, it is comparatively a small matter 
to support the creature while kept in 
natural bounds. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











To Buffalo and return for one fare is 
what the Fitchburg R. R. offers account 
of the G. A. R. National Encampment. 
Tickets are good going Aug. 21 to 23, and 
returning until Aug. 31 inclusive. Write 
to J. R. Watson, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Boston, 
Mass., for circulars. 


The 31st Annual Encampment of the 
G. A. R. will be held in Buffalo this year. 
If you are going, remember that the Fitch- 
burg R. R. is the popular route. Rate 
only one fare for the round trip. 








AMUSEMENTS. 





CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
Ju Jo JAKON ccccccccccccccccccocess General Director. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 23—ONE WEEK, 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


—IN—- 


Doctor Bill. 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 


Ted. calls in 25. 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
ge regular college to the Boston City 


Hospital. 
First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mention this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. F 
Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waists 


at a tremendous sacrifice. As the season 
is near its close, and we do not wish to 
hold our waists till another season, we 
shall offer them Monday, July 19, at prices 
so low that it will pay you to purchase. 


Waists that have been 

3-00, 3.50, 4.00, 4.50 
Will be sold at 

1.50, 1.98, 2.50, 2.98. 


The quality, style and fit of our waists 
are so well known that no comment is 
necessary. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 





THE ORIENT INN, a will open the 
second year, June 1st, 1897. coms $3.0c to $10.00 
per week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 





A Minister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near %, Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. Park, WELLESLEY, MAss. 
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SUMMER. 


PY DORA CAVE. 





Glad Summer's servitors will brook 
Naught sombre in their lady's sight. 

Forget-me-nots deck each dim nook, 
King-cups make marshes bright. 


And if beside the sunny way 
A cross be found, austere and bare, 
Sweet honeysuckle wreathes it gay, 


Wild roses veil it fair. 
—Academy. 


-—-— eal —— 


IVORY AND GOLD. 





BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 





I plucked you in the August noon, 
When all the hills were hazy 

With mists that shimmered to the croon 
Of doves—belated daisy. 


You grew alone; the orchard’s green, 
Which May and June had whitened, 

Save for your modest bloom was e’en 
Content to go unbrightened. 


For this, the one I love, at last, 
With countless charming graces, 

Upon her bosom made you fast 
Amid the folded laces. 


You had not dreamed that you would rest— 
What thought could so embolden ?— 
Above the treasures of a breast 
So white, a heart so golden. 
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IN A NORMAN CHURCH. 


BY VICTOR PLARR. 
Round yon great pillar, circlewise, 
The singers stand up two and two— 
Small lint-haired girls, from whose young 
eyes 
The gray sea looks at you. 


Now heavenward the pure music wins, 
With cadence soft and silvery beat; 
In flutes and subtile violins 
Are harmonies less sweet. 


Through deepening dusk one just can see 
The little white-capped beads that move 
In time to lines turned rhythmicly 
And starred with names of love. 


Bred in no gentle, silken ease, 
Trained to expect no splendid fate, 

They are but peasant children, these, 
Of very mean estate. 


Nay, is that true? To-night, perhaps, 
Unworldlier eyes had well discerned 
Among those little gleaming caps 
An aureole that burned. 


For once ’t was thought the gates of pearl 
Best opened to the poor that trod 

The path of the meek peasant girl 
That bore the Son of God. 


—— =-_-—-— oo 


THE HEAVIEST CROSS OF ALL. 





I go where the shadows deepen and the end 
seems far off yet— 

God keep thee safe from the sharing of this 
woful late regret! 


* For of this be sure, my dearest, whatever 


thy life befall, 
The crosses we make for ourselves, alas! are 
the heaviest ones of all. 


STRIKING SILVER. 








BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





Mrs. Matthews was thoroughly tired 
out with poverty. She called it pov- 
erty; though certainly there was little 
other want in it than the want of making 
a better appearance. There was always 
enough to eat in the house—good plain 
fare; and if she had been content with 
good plain clothes, there would have 
been enough to wear. But so long as 
Mrs. Means’s new silk that would stand 
alone rustled by her and darkened her 
vision, so long as Miss Purcell’s black 
lace shawl spread itself like an evil cob- 
web to catch her wishes, so long as Mrs. 
Broyne’s diamond pin stared her in the 
face, or Mr. Broyne’s landaulette and his 
thoroughbred chestnuts flashed and 
splashed by, she felt all the cramp and 
ache of poverty—she, who had a new silk 
once in ten years, perhaps, whose standby 
was an alpaca that had been turned, who 
made her own bonnets, whose highest ex- 
pectation in the line of the toilet was a 
tiny black lace barbe, and who never ex- 
pected to have a diamond at all. ‘‘Ride!”’ 
said Mrs. Matthews, as Mrs. Broyne 
drove by—“‘the longest ride I’ll ever take 
will be my ride to the church-yard!”’ 

Poor Mrs. Matthews! She was very 
much dissatisfied with her lot in life. Yet 
she had married Mr. Matthews thinking 
it would be bliss enough to be his wife 
even if she had to live in two rooms. And 
so it was—at first. Butthen babies came, 
and bills; and that wore out and this grew 
shabby, and acquaintances prospered and 
went beyond them, and they moved into 
a new neighborhood where there were 
wealthier people, and slowly the iron 
entered her soul and rusted there. She 
became indignant with fate, and she 
manifested her indignation by wearing a 
dingy calico that might have been a pretty 
one, with a soiled cravat knotted around 
her neck any way it happeved, when it 
might have been a clean co!lar, with her 
hair twisted in a careless knot—going 
about altogether slipshod and slovenly, and 





sometimes dropping down and crying in 
the midst of her work and her dirt. 

As for Mr. Matthews, of course this did 
not make him very comfortable; some- 
times a little angry, sometimes a little sad, 
he did the best he could, yet so frequently 
found home a dismal place that, if it 
hadn’t been for the children, he would 
have spent his evenings at the tavern or 
in the corner grocery, along with a lot of 
other loungers. “I dare say!’ snapped 
Mrs. Matthews when, thoroughly dis- 
heartened, he once made such an exclama- 
tion. ‘Children, indeed! Of course J’m 
nothing! It’s no consequence that I’ve 
been slaving all day and am at home 
alone! I don’t know that 1 had any rea- 
son to expect anything else, though!” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Matthews did not go 
to the grocery or to the bar, but sat at 
home with his newspaper and his box of 
tools, and of late months with certain 
maps and books, over which, in spite of 
sundry ejaculations about ‘men’s work 
being from sun to sun, and women’s work 
being never done, he pored every night 
till long after the house was still, and 
while Mrs. Matthews sat opposite, the 
sock which she was darning still stretched 
over her five fingers, and her rather 
frowzy head fallen forward in a doze— 
every night, that is, when he was not out 
with a dark lantern, prowling over the 
great field behind the straggling little 
orchard—the great field whose bones stuck 
out of the earth in old lichened surfaces 
of dreary rock, where Mr. Matthews had 
found he could not even pasture a cow, 
and which, with its singular conforma- 
tion—a huddle of low mounds, like bub- 
bles suddenly stiffened out of the seething 
of some gigantic caldron—would have 
reminded a reader of poetry of nothing so 
much as of that savage region through 
which “Childe Roland to the dark tower 
came,” 

One morning Mr. Matthews, dressed in 
his best, packed into a hand-bag a num- 
ber of small and heavy articles that he 
had keptin a locked drawer, much to the 
wrath of Mrs. Matthews, who thought it 
was high time of day if keys were to be 
turned against her in her own house; 
and telling his wife he should not be at 
home for a couple of days, the good man 
kissed her and stepped on board the cars, 
and left her in a flood of tears, 

What had he gone to the city for? What 
right haa he, out of their little means, to 
take the money for a two days’ lark? 
What did it all portend? Mrs, Matthews 
had visions dart before her eyes that she 
did not dare to call by name—insanely 
jealous visions of her husband, her staid 
husband of a dozen years, in the company 
of some gay and lovely charmer—and 
though she dispelled the visions, she re- 
doubled her tears. Mrs. Matthews’ tears 
were tears of anger as well as grief; she 
was very angry during all that first day, 
and pursued her tasks on that explosive 
verge which warned the children to keep 
out of her way. But night and darkness 
and lonesomeness, and an unaccountable 
dread of burglars where there was so little 
to steal, had a softening effect; she was 
somewhat less angry with her husband, 
but began to pity herself—to pity herself 
intensely. The next day she attended to 
her duties in a lachrymose frame, with a 
very red nose; the day was longer and 
duller than any day she remembered; she 
found herself looking forward to the 
morrow; and by the morning of the third 
day she was quite ready to give Mr. Mat- 
thews a warmer welcome than he deserved 
after keeping a secret from her. A little 
of the old Eve overcame her as she saw 
him walking up the lane; she had half a 
mind to set open the door and be off to a 
neighbor’s—she was dressed in the pret- 
tiest toilet she could get up— and let 
him have a cold reception; but on the 
whole she was so glad to see him, and so 
curious concerning his journey, that she 
hustled the old Eve behind her, and ran 
to the door as she used todo when they 
were first married. 

Mrs. Matthews had her reward. When 
the children had had their romp, had 
nearly reduced to ruins the toys the in- 
dulgent father had brought, had quite de- 
molished the taffy, when Wybe had been 
snatched from his contemplation of the 
new game, and all were safely tucked 
away to their dreams, then Mr. Matthews 
took from his pocket several mysterious 
papers and spread them on the table be- 
side his wife, with his hand over them. 
““My dear,”’ said he, ‘‘you have seen me 
wandering with my lantern at night over 
the great field out behind us, and spelling 
in my books and maps in here. And you 
have been very good,”’ said Mr. Matthews 
to his guilty wife, ‘‘about not vexing me 
with questions, and letting me keep the 
matter to myself while I chose, and now 
I am going to tell you what it all means.” 

‘You are!”’ 

‘‘One day I picked up out there a bit of 
stone of very curious appearance,” said 
Mr. Matthews, solemnly. ‘It puzzled me 
a good deal. I scratched and chipped 
away in the same region, and found more 
of it; I traced it for some distance across 





the field; I found a seam; I drilled it 
here and there; I put an average of the 
broken bits in that locked drawer, and 
took them to the city with me in my 
satchel day before yesterday. ButI didn’t 
feel justified in the expense of that trip 
till I had those books and maps, and 
studied the subject up as well as I could, 
and satisfied myself. And the long and 
short of it is, wife, that those bits of rock 
have been assayed by’ a chemist and 
smelted in a furnace, and they are argen- 
tiferous lead to the tune of fifty ounces of 
silver to the ton. And these,” lifting his 
hand, ‘tare the statements of the assay. 
Nobody needs a better mine than that; 
and that—now don’t you give way—that 
mine is ours.” 

So that was the gay and lovely charmer, 
then, that had filled Mrs. Matthews’ head 
with insanely jealous visions? A silver 
mine? Ah, who wouldn’t be willing to 
have one’s husband hold tender relations 
with a silver mine! Mrs, Matthews burst 
out laughing and crying at once, and hung 
round Mr. Matthews’ neck as if she were 
not quite old enough. to know better. 

“Our horses shall be black,’’ she sobbed, 
“and we will have a landau that will put 
the Broynes’ little landaulette out of 
sight!’ 

**T shall send Wybe to Germany,” said 
Mr. Matthews, taking up the same strain. 
“And Patty—”’ 

‘‘Martha, We may as well begin to call 
her Martha,” 

‘‘Well, Martha, then, shall have the 
best musical education in the world,” 
said her husband. ‘‘Our children shall 
have all we missed.”’ 

‘And how long will it be before it be- 
gins to pay?’’ asked Mrs. Matthews. 

‘*Well,”’ said her husband, ‘that is the 
question now before the meeting. We 
own the mine; but to clear away the 
rubbish, employ experts to find the vein 
and sink shafts, to get out the ore, to 
smelt it, and all the rest, that will take 
money, and money is what we don’t 
possess,”’ 

‘Then how under the sun—”’ 

‘I propose to mortgage the house for 
my share of the ready money. And I 
think it would be easy to induce Mr. 
Means to go in with me—”’ 

“Mr. Means! I would rather it were 
somebody from out of town.”’ 

“Why, pray, what odds—” 

“Why? Well, I should like to hear any 
good reason for our making the fortunes 
of these people that have been flaunting 
their finery over our heads and splashing 
their mud on us ever since we were born! 
It’s our turn now. “We're to be the 
millionaires. And if this mine’s like 
other mines, our yearly income will be 
more than their whole fortunes. Mrs. 
Means won't be the only lady round here 
crackling in her silks! It does me good,” 
said Mrs. Matthews. And probably it 
would have done anybody good to be 
relieved of so much long-hoarded venom 
‘It does me good,”’ she said with a mock- 
ing sort of shiver. ‘It makes me young 
again. Whata pity it didn’t come when 
we were young, Mr. Matthews!”’ 

“Better late than never,’’ was the re- 
sponse. ‘‘Well, I thought fellow-towns- 
men would be most interested in the 
thing, and look out for my interests best, 
too. But I'll look abroad for a partner if 
you say so. I did think of selling Broyne 
and Means and some others a small por- 
tion outright, and so settling on you that 
much safely—”’ 

“[ wouldn’t sell them a foot of it—no, 
not to save their lives!’ exclaimed his 
wife. 

“Well, whoever I get, I suppose I'll 
have to give them four-fifths of it.” 

‘Give!’ almost screamed Mrs. Mat- 
thews. 

“Don’t you think one-fifth of a silver 
mine is better than none at all?’ asked 
her husband, a little nettled. 

“But you own five-fifths!’ 

“Oh, hang a woman!” cried Mr. Mat- 
thews. ‘‘You never can get any business 
into her head. If I can’t raise the money 
to mine with, [I shall have no fifths. 
They're not going to put in their money 
ata venture, and do my work for noth- 
ing. One-fifth of a silver mine, let me 
tell vou, is an immense property.”’ 

“It is robbery,’ groaned Mrs. Mat- 
thews. 

“If it should turn out a false lead, it 
is they who would be robbed, you see. 
Well, we must do the best we can; and 
thereat they sought their pillows. But 
Mrs. Matthews lay awake half the night 
tossing under the vexation of having to 
surrender so much in order to acquire so 
little; for what was a fifth of anything? 
she thought. 

Yet the morning brought better coun- 
sels. That great alchemist, the sun, 
turned everything to gold. Mrs. Mat- 
thews recalled, as she awoke, the stories, 
more marvellous than those of the Arabian 
Nights, which she had heard concerning 
the Yellow Jacket and the Comstock—a 
fifth of a silver mine might be a quarter 
of a milliona year. She went down and 
built her fires while Mr. Matthews slept 





the sleep.of those who have struck silver, 


stirred up her oatmeal porridge, swept, . 


scoured, and called her brood to break- 
fast—perfectly content to do it all, now 
that there was no necessity, so to say; for 
the mistress of a quarter of a million a 
year could afford to do anything she 
pleased, she reasoned; and she was al- 
together in such a haleyon mood that 
Patty—I beg pardon, Martha—was em- 
boldened to ask her mother for an extra 
doughnut to take to school, reminding 
her that she liked ‘thands’’ best; and 
Wybert, hearing she was about to bake 
pies, mentioned indifferently his prefer- 
ence for ‘‘turnovers.” 

Few people are obliged to look long for 
partners in such an enterprise as that of 
Mr. Matthews. The place was a midland 
town of no great age, at the foot of a long 
range of hills communicating with the 
metalliferous regions of the continent, 
though in themselves no sufficient quan- 
tity of ore to pay for the mining had yet 
been seen. The discovery of the rich 
metal was a delightful surprise to the 
people; they all began building castles in 
Spain with that pay-rock for foundation; 
everybody who owned a back yard and a 
hammer began to manifest a geological 
turn, and chipped away at the soil either 
secretly or publicly, a little ashamed, but 
not going to lose millions for a trifle of 
ridicule. They chipped in vain; all the 
silver in that burgh belonged to Mr. Mat- 
thews. Would he sell? Not a stiver. 
Flattering offers were made—so flattering 
that he felt it best to urge them on Mrs. 
Matthews’ attention. Suppose the mine 
should fail, then there would be that 
much at least from the sale of the land 
laid away in the bank. ‘‘Fail?’’ said Mrs. 
Matthews, scornful as Richelieu. ‘How 
can a mine fail when the experts have 
been over from St. Louis, and even from 
Denver City, and said there is no such ore 
this side of the Rocky Mountains?’ And 
so ‘Not a stiver,’’ continued to be the 
answer to those who hungered after that 
silver. The partners from out of town 
were found, though little was known of 
their character beyond its value on 
’Change, the company was formed, and 
the excavations were begun. 

What ore it was! shining smooth sur- 
faces of lead that hid the silver, here 
speckled with the precious stuff, there 
scaled in rich colors that declared the 
presence of gold itself as well—and how 
it yielded! Half-decomposed material, it 
mined only less easily than a gravel pit; 
pure bricks of silver came out of the fur- 
naces; Mr. Matthews’ fortune was made. 
Mrs. Matthews beheld herself the envy of 
all those on whom she once had gazed 
with envious eyes. Though she had not 
spent a penny of it yet, she was the mis- 
tress of more than she knew how to 
spend; she lay awake nights now, joyously 
planning how to be rid of it. 

They must look about them soon and 
buy a place, Mr. Matthews said one day. 
Should they go East, or should they stay 
where they were, and be and continue to 
be the grandees of the little town, that 
soon would be the great town with the 
various kindred enterprises he and _ his 
confiéres would establish about the 
mine? 

“We will go to the hotel,’’ said Mrs. 
Matthews; ‘‘we will have a suite of rooms 
there. lI always did think it would bea 
heavenly life, with the lights and the 
noise and the people. And now [’ll try it 
the moment I get some new dresses made. 
I shall have one just covered with black 
net and beads. We shall not have another 
care about housekeeping, and we will 
have a French governess for the children, 
and sit by and learn something ourselves.” 

“Under the droppings of the sanc- 
tuary?”’ 

“Yes. There is time enough to make 
up our minds about the future. We must 
take a journey and see a little of the world 
first—time enough to look round for a 
place when we have seen other people’s 
places.”’ 

“T thought of the Vreeland place,”’ said 
Mr. Matthews. 

“The Vreeland place would have done 
very well six months ago. It would have 
been a wild dream then—Paradise. But 
it is no better than the Purcells’, and 
would never do now. When people have 
such a great possession as ours it isa duty 
they owe the public to live becomingly,” 
said Mrs. Matthews, quite up to her posi- 
tion. ‘‘We must have gardens, conserva- 
tories, graperies, fish-ponds, aviaries, per- 
haps a private theatre,’’ said this little 
woman who had never yet had a spare 
chamber. ‘Weshall, I suppose, go to the 
Springs in the summer, and see a little of 
life at the seaside and in the mountains; 
we shall make more friends than we want; 
we shall learn how to spend our quarter 
of a million—it yields that, doesn’t it?” 

“At that rate, so far. But I shall not 
receive so much at once. However, we 
are receiving more now than we can com- 
fortably put away. I have a credit at the 
bank, Mrs. M.”’ 

“You are really growing to look like a 
bloated bond-holder,”’ said Mrs. Matthews, 


pulling up her husband’s coat a little, ang 
then tiptoeing to give him a kiss, 

‘*Well,”’ said Mr. Matthews, “ I suppose 
you want your dresses. I'll draw you a 
check.” 

He took off his coat and sat down to it, 
It was a laborious piece of business, byt 
he achieved it. She put on her bonnet, 


and ran over to the bank with it, as he . 


bade her; and for that bit of writing they 
put into her hands—which used to haye 
such hard work to extract half a dollar 
for necessary needles and thread from her 
husband’s purse—half a dozen five-hun. 
dred-dollar bills, the sight of which might 
have dazzled her but for their green tint, 
so soothing to the vision. She asked to 
have one of the big bills broken into ones, 
but thought better of it, and took tens, 
Fifty ten-dollar bills! it took away her 
breath. Those fifty ten-dollar bills seemed 
more to her than all the five others: fifty 
ten-dollar bills at once! But she sent her 
order to the city that afternoon, and not 
only sent the order, but sent the dregs- 
maker with it. And when, a week or two 
subsequently, the wardrobes of all the 
family as complete as money could make 
them, she moved with her husband, 
Master Wybert, Miss Martha, and the 
baby Gulnare into the best parlors of the 
only hotel, she felt that her career had 
begun. 

But how can a career begin without a 
carriage? The best that could be ordered 
—patent springs, plate-glass, quilted satin, 
hidden mirror, card-pocket, parcel-holder 
—became Mrs. Matthews’s; and as for 
horses, the horses that drew the Broynes 
were not good enough for the Matthewses, 
Ten-thousand-dollar horses that stepped 
as if they knew their worth were the ones 
that drew Mrs. Matthews and Miss Martha 
when they took the air. And they took 
the air so much—for Mrs, Matthews was 
haunted by the idea that she could hardly 
get her fair share of riding before she took 
that last ride of which she had once be- 
fore made mention—that the coachman 
declared another pair must be procured 
or these would be ruined; and another 
pair accordingly went into the stable. 
Yet what with the ailments to which 
these costly beasts were subject, what 
with the weather in which they couldn’t 
be out, and the hours at which they must 
be in, and the general tyranny of the 
coachman, Mrs. Matthews sometimes 
doubted if she would not have more en- 
joyment out of a hundred-dollar nag 
which she could drive herself. But what 
a wonder that coachman was, and what a 
wonder was his livery! Nobody in that 
town had set up a livery before her; she 
did not set it up herself till after their 
return from that journey in which they 
saw as much of the world as could be 
compressed into the vision of a month. 
But the calm content which Mrs, Mat- 
thews took in that dark green surtout, 
with the silver stripe and the black cock- 
ade, would have gone far to balance the 
general discontent of the rest of humanity 
with their lot. And what a gorgeous 
sight was Mrs. Matthews herself, as she 
sat in state, with Miss Martha and her 
governess just sufficiently in the back- 
ground, receiving the calls of the fine 
ladies who had never known what a lovely 
person Mrs. Matthews was till now; or as, 
clad in royal purple velvet, with the droop- 
ing plumes of her heart’s-ease-loaded hat 
mingling with her yet bright brown hair, 
she stepped from her carriage, returning 
these calls, her footman standing at the 
door the while with her priceless cash- 
mere on his arm—so haughty and mag- 
nificent a being himself, that footman, 
that in the old days Mrs. Matthews would 
not have dared ask him a question! 

Mrs. Matthews had good taste in dress. 
She was fond now of showing her husband 
what she could have done when she was 











Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 


preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. , 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 
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Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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young, if the means had been at hand, 
She was quite an artist in colors. ‘‘Trust 
me for that!’ she said, displaying a star 
of enormous diamonds that had just been 
sent in from the city to match her neck- 
lace, for she had carte blanche in expendi- 
ture, and liked diamonds for her throat 
better than for her troublesome red hands. 

“But really, Mrs. M.,”’ said her hus- 
band, ‘‘we are living now at high pressure. 
Don’t you think it would be better to hold 
off a little and salt something down, in 
case of accident?”’ 

“Accident?” said she, gayly. ‘*What 
accident can occur, unless an earthquake 
should tip the world wrong side up with 
care? Don’t you think you have enough 
salted down in that mine now? No, Mr. 
Matthews, let us, for the first year or two, 
spend all we can. In a little while we 
shall be too old to enjoy it: let us enjoy it 
while we are young enough. It estab- 
lishes our supremacy, too, like nothing 
else. It does me good to see Mrs. Broyne 
and Mrs. Means kowtowing to me. I want 
to laugh in their faces. The men have just 
found out what splendid business capacity 
you have: the women are all in love with 
me. If you could see that chit of a Pur- 
cell girl, who used to cut me whenever 
she felt like it, admire my Chantilly 
flounce on her knees, it would be as good 
as a play for you!” 

“You're a smart woman,”’ said her hue- 
band, lost in admiration. ‘You’re a 
trump. You do credit to your money. 
Well, have your own way, my dear.” 
And it is needless to say she did. 

Mrs. Matthews’s way was a very fine 
way, and a mightily expensive one. She 
moved before long into the Vreeland 
place, which was furnished and vacant. 
She thought best, she said, not to pur 
chase or build till they had made their 
European tour next year, and seen what 
palaces were. She had a French cook, 
and ahorde of servants; she began to 
give a little course of delectable dinner 
parties; she had people to visit her whose 
acquaintance she made in her month’s 
tour; she gave a couple of chamber con- 
certs, with the assistance of the Haydn 
Quartettes who chanced to be in that 
portion of the country. She was finding 
out how to spend her money, and even to 
run a little in debt. ‘*By George!” said 
her husband once, when she dismissed 
her whole retinue and imported another 
household from the city, “you cut such a 
swath it would take a whole silver mine 
to keep up with you!’ Save in the time 
for such a chance remark, she saw noth- 
ing at all of her husband; she hardly saw 
her children; was quite ignorant that Mas- 
ter Wybert was an accomplished smoker 
and liked his champagne dry, and that 
Miss Martha read French novels by the par- 
cel. Other people imitated her hospitali- 
ties; she was plunged in a round of festiv- 
ities,and her cards were out for a great ball. 

Yet if the truth were told, the zest 
flagged sometimes, and she was beginning 
to find it just a little stupid. It seemed, 
in recollection, as if those must have been 
haleyon days when she had no servants to 
make life a burden, and the house was not 
full of creatures whose insolence was only 
equalled by their ignorance, who stole and 
Smashed and kept her in a ferment. 
More than ence she caught herself think- 
ing how pleasant it would be to feel the 
old exultation and get the old praise at 
having made both ends meet in some un- 
expected way; how pleasant it would 
seem again to be darning stockings on 
one side of the fire in the long evenings, 
while her husband read his books on the 
other, instead of putting herself into the 
hands of this torturing French maid and 
going out for the night. Yet that French 
maid had made Mrs. Matthews an adept 
in all the toilet arts. She knew how to 
tinge her lips a slight, bright cherry, 
though it forbade the same lips to kisses; 
she knew how to give her cheek a soft 
powdery bloom, how to blondiline the 
Stray locks about her brow, and give that 
brow an air of innocence and youth. 
Sometimes she thought it didn’t pay. 
She was sure Mr. Matthews didn’t mind 
it at all—in fact, he hardly seemed to look 
at her. He was absorbed in his thoughts, 
in his papers, his business people, from 
morning till might, and she even heard 





him muttering figures in his dreams. He 
was all the time taking little journeys, 
that he called business errands, by him- 
self; he didn’t listen to her; he told her 
not to bother him; he gave her short 
answers; he even began to be stingy of 
his checks; something seemed to worry 
him, She didn’t know but it had been 
pleasanter when they were poor. 

It was the night, at last, of the great 
ball. The silver mine and its surround- 
ings had turned the quiet town into one 
of almost as reckless revelry as if there 
were genii and afrites to answer every 
wish. Was there not, indeed, the great 
Slave of the Earth down that pit? Every 
room in the Vreeland place was resplen- 
dent with light and fragrant with flowers. 
Exotics that had been brought from St. 
Louis, and even more distant cities, by 
the decorators, made bowers of halls and 
stairways. In the punch-room there were 
fountains flowing from unseen sources, 
which Mrs. Matthews had seen the French 
cook himself brew, after some imperial 
recipe. The table sparkled with gold and 
silver, and each portion of the country 
had contributed its separate dainty. Every- 
body would say, as everybody had said, 
how royally, how perfectly, Mrs. Matthews 
could entertain! And her costume! While 
it seemed deferentially to give precedence 
to that of every guest—or else, as Mrs. 
Matthews knew by experience, there 
would be a fine chapter of backbiting—it 
was more darkly splendid than words can 
tell. It was black net over black satin, 
and in every mesh of the net a drop of jet 
sparkled: bandeaux of jet in the bright 
hair met over the forehead in that dia- 
mond star, brilliant as Hesper, and. her 
diamond necklace glittered between rows 
of jet again. She was the impersonation 
of a frosty, star-lit night, a shadow at one 
glance, a dazzle at the next. Mr. Mat- 
thews breathed hard as he saw her come 
down where he paced the rooms alone be- 
fore the assembling of the guests. He 
went up to her and kissed her. He sel- 
dom did so now. ‘Yes, you do justice to it 
all,’’ he said, wiping his lips—‘‘to it all. If 
it had lasted long enough for me to get to 
the Senate, what a figure you'd have made! 
I’m glad we've had it, if it’s only to have 
seen you to-night. You are a magnificent 
woman.”’ 

“Dear me, Mr. Matthews,” she said, re- 
adjusting her diamonds, ‘‘have you just 
found that out?” 

‘‘Well, how do you like it, on the whole 
—this magnificence?” said he, still survey- 
ing her sharply. 

“T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘‘Some- 
times, if you'll believe it—it’s absurd—I 
like the old way best!’ 

‘“‘What if I had news of a great disaster 
to tell you,’ then he said, laughing— 
‘that we had to go back to the old way, 
for instance—should you like to hear it 
now or after the ball?” 

“Oh, now!’ she responded, gaily. 
‘*Then I should have the ball to break the 
blow, and keep my thoughts from it till I 
was used to it, you see!”’ 

“Very well, then,” said he, ‘there it is. 
The silver mine has gone up.”’ 

‘Gone up!” 

“Come to anend. It’s no mine at all— 
merely a bit of drift, a piece of the deposit 
of some old ripping and tearing glacier.” 

‘*‘What do you mean?” 

‘While it lasted,” continued Mr. Mat- 
thews, stolidly, ‘tit was good silver. Now 
there’s no more of it. The mine has come 
to an end.” 

Mrs. Matthews caught at the back of a 
chair, and grew so white that the delicate 
bloom, immovable on cheek and chin, 
looked like angry stings. ‘You are jest- 
ing,”’ she said. 

“T mean it,’ he answered her. ‘‘And 
much worse. We have known this for 
some time. We have been running it at 
large risk, in hopes to strike another de- 
posit. At least they have. I wanted to 
own up and pay up while we could.” 

‘“‘While we could?”’ she gasped. 

“Yes. It was a stock company, you 
see, and the company was never incor- 
porated, and we are personally responsible 
for all debts.” 

“Well?” 

“The payment of those debts,”’ said Mr. 
Matthews, “will sweep everything—the 


’ 





plate on that table, the horses in the 
stable, the lace in your drawers, the dia- 
monds on your throat—everything. As 
nearly as I can reckon, it will leave us 


| nothing but the little house in the lane, 


| mortgage,’ 


and a mortgage on that.” 

“One of these diamonds would pay the 
’ she said, after a moment, half 
suspiciously, half defiantly. ‘‘Can’t I save 


| it?”’ 





“Nothing! nothing! The little house is 
all. I forgot it when we were so flush,” 

‘“*Is it empty?” 

“Fes.” 

There was a brief silence as they stood 
facing each other; and then, to Mr. Mat- 
thews’s amazement, his wife laughed. 

- “What a pity we didn’t buy the Vree- 
land place in my name! Are you going to 
reproach me about it?”’ 

*‘Reproach you? It was my folly. I felt 
like the shoemaker who was made Caliph 
for a day, in Patty’s story-book. I was 
reckless. I thought I had Potosi. Yet 
I’ve learned the tricks; I may pick up 
again. What's that—the carriages?” 

Mrs; Matthews reclasped the bracelet 
sue had been holding up to the light. 
“What a masquerade!” she said. ‘How 
well we have played our parts! It’s hol- 
low stuff. Now we'll go back to work 
again, and you'll spend your evenings at 
home. I like it best—lI like it best!’ and 
she had thrown her arms around her hus- 
band’s neck, and was kissing him like a 
child. ‘Hark! yes, it is the carriages,” 
she said, arranging her disordered splen- 
dors. ‘‘There go the Broynes and General 
Killum up-stairs. This is the fifth act.” 

‘To-morrow the keepers will be in the 
house,’’ said Mr, Matthews, bitterly. 

‘To-morrow we'll go home. And next 
day I'll get up in the morning and light 
the fire!’ 
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Ir President McKinley had gone from 
Boston to Plattsburg he would undoubt- 
edly have patronized the Fitchburg R. R. 
new line. Through drawing-room car 
leaves Boston for Plattsburg, daily except 
Sunday, at 8.00 A. M. 


CLose finishes lave been the rule at 
the Saratoga Races this year, and the sport 
has been most enjoyadle. To have your 
entire trip a pleasant one, however, be 
sure that your tickets read via the Fitch- 
burg R. R. 


THE open season for deer inthe Adi- 
rondacks begins Aug. 16. After that date 
the Fitchburg R. R. will if possible be a 
more popular route than itis now. The 
buffet parlor car to Plattsburg on the 8.00 
A. M. train runs full every day. 
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Though called a second edition, this is practically 
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Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
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5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. &. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
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‘¢An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 10c. 

‘The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Me 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Anrnony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leatlets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, pistes, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
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Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘goo a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
pee. i 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil. 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 





Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 








Homemade Bonbons 





60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 


76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. | 
Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints rr “ “ “ 
Cream chocolates. | . 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams. 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 
Old-fashioned molasses candy. 


olasses ut candy. 
eee. 


candy. 
caramels. 
fudges (Genesee chocolates). 












MATZOON. 


TRADE 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required, 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by .. . 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ___ eee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. . 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Tam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’”’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 

“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.’—(Mrs.) I. G. PAGE, 

Boston. 

“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in waey 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor! 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and Carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.’”—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave 


Time is Mloney 
* SAVE IT & 


~——<—-§Y TAKING THE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘¢ The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free yociaing, Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco an 
Los Angeles. 


Hotel Victoria, 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 


STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

HOOSAO 

FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. Ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany ad p.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. a 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, §-00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Mariborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


mts a= be obtained at passenger sta 
Local time tables can be o a! . 
toa te tse Sirpot t <y) on sale. 
t nts es 
— J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16 1895. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


KANSAS. 


EUREKA, Kansas, AUG. 16, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Each week, as I peruse your valuable 


paper, | am painfully aware that we are | 


not doing our full duty in failing to in- 


form your readers of our progress in Kan- | 


sas. Although the weather 
extremely hot, we have kept up a quiet 
agitation, and have gathered our broken 
threads of organization wherever it seemed 
advisable. 
ing in the State during the month of June 
for a visit with friends, was enlisted for 
several lectures. She delighted all who 
heard her, and planted many seeds of 
thought, which cannot fail to bear fruit. 


has been | 


Charlotte Perkins Stetson, be- | 


Our annual school district meetings were | 
held during the latter part of July. Word | 


is received from all parts of the State, that 


justifies us in reporting that fully fifty | 


per cent. of the voters in attendance were | 


women. Having occasion to be in the 
country on that day, I seized the oppor- 
tunity to attend the meeting and watch 
proceedings for myself. It certainly was 
a goodly sight to watch husband and wife, 
and in several instances families, entering 
the “little red schoolhouse.’’ ' There 
seemed to be no prevalent idea that they 
were doing anything unusual. Here, if 
anywhere, was a class of women who 
might, with justice, say, ‘‘We have no 
time to vote’’; but instead it seemed to 
be a recreation to them, and methinks 
something direful would happen should 
such a suggestion be made, As it seemed 
probable that a new clerk would be 
elected, I asked a woman near me why 
the women did not put up one of their 
number as a candidate. Alas for the 
theories of the antis! She said that the 
gentleman who had served during the 
preceding year was such an efficient officer 
that they wished to retain him, and they 
did, This one meeting is an example of 
them all. Men and women meet in per- 
fect harmony to plan the school year of 
their children. Hasten the day when we 
shall plan their youthful lives! Our State 
committee are preparing plans for active 
work during the fall, and I shall endeavor 
to keep you posted. 
KATIE R. AppDISON, 
Vice President at Large K. E. 8S. A. 


Mrs. 
Salina: 

“On Aug. 11, the Bourbon County Re- 
publican Convention nominated Miss 
Stella Strait for Register of Deeds. The 
office is one of the best in the county. 
The convention met in Fort Scott.” 


Laura M. Johns writes from 


At Fort Scott, Aug. 9, when the jurors 
were drawn to serve at the September 
term of the district court, the list con- 
tained the names of three women: Mrs. 
A. M. Douglass, Mrs. A. Kaufman, and 
Mrs. M. E. Ross. There are eighteen on 
the additional panel. Their names ap- 
pear on the tax rolls of the county, and 
it is a question whether they are eligible 
to serve. The law provides that the 
names shall be taken from the assessment 
rolls, and shall only be such as have the 
qualifications of electors, The interpre- 
tation of ‘‘elector’’ is one who has the 
right of a vote; more particularly one 
who has the right to cast a votefor a 
public officers. Women in Kansas have the 
right to vote to a limited degree. Under 
the laws of the State they can vote in 
municipal elections. In a general sense, 
women are notelectors, because under the 
constitution women can not legally vote 
for state offices. They will be summoned 
to appear, but may be excused by the 


court, 
Mrs. A. Kaufman says she _ shall 
certainly not try to evade the duty, 


wil] insist on her rights as an elector, 
and is willing to serve if called upon. 

Mrs. M. E. Ross stated that she will 
serve if notified, although she is not 
anxious for the experience. 

Mrs C. H. Cushing, a noted temper- 
ance and woman suffrage leader, died at 
her home in Leavenworth, Kan., Aug. 12. 
Mrs. Cushing was born in Michigan 71 
years ago. She graduated from Kingman 
College, New York, and taught school 
for a number of years. During the war 
she had charge of a Soldiers’ Rest in Chi 
cago. Mrs. Cushing came to Kansas in 
1866, and soon after founded the Home 


for the Friendless in Leavenworth. She 
aided in starting Cushing’s Hospital, 
which was named in her honor. Mrs. 


Cushing took a prominent part in tem- 
perance and woman suffrage movements 
up to the time of her death. 

Men captains do not appear to be a suc- 
cess in the Salvation Army. In Atchison, 
Kansas, Aug. 9, a Salvation Army soldier 
denounced ‘‘Captain”’ Norton in a street 
meetin’, and the trouble was renewed 
later in the hall. A policeman had to be 
sent for. Captain Norton cud his cadet 
afterward left Atchison. The soldiers 








Royal makes the food pure, 
wholesome and delicious. 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














have always worked in harmony until a 
man captain was sent to Atchison. Men 
captains do not seem to be a success. 
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ARIZONA. 


Tucson, ARIZONA, AUG. 7, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last Arizona Legislature voted 
down two bills extending the ballot for 
women. That body was hostile to the 
movement, as it seemed to be absolutely 
under the control of the saloon element. 
But a bill was introduced, passed, and 
approved by the Governor, which was be- 
lieved to apply only to a certain class of 
municipalities of a given voting popula- 
tion. Section second is as follows: 

At any city election every taxpayer 
shall be entitled to vote without distinc- 
tion of sex. But nothing herein shall be 
considered as abridging the right to the 
elective franchise possessed by anybody. 

The four words, *‘At any city election,” 
embraces every city in the territory with- 
out qualification. As a very large num- 
ber of our best women are taxpayers, 
this law will be the stepping stone to the 
passage of a general law, which we have 
no doubt will be enacted by the next 
Legislature, as Governor McCard will 
approve the bill. The Governor was the 
citizen member of the Board of Control 
during Gov. Hughes’ administration, and 
is a very fair-minded man. 

We are very hopeful, and will never 
give up the fight in this territory until we 
win. A SuFFRAGE WoMAN. 





CALIFORNIA. 





A WIFE’S OBLIGATIONS, 

Under the law of California a wife can 
be compelled to support her husband. 
This point was established recently by a 
decision rendered by Justice Temple of 
the Supreme Court, concurred in by Jus- 
tices Henshaw and Van Fleet and Chief 
Justice Beatty. The circumstances on 
which this decision was made were pecu- 
liar. 

In Los Angeles County there live an 

aged couple named Livingston. The wife, 
Mrs, Mary A. Livingston, has reached the 
mature age of 79 years, and her husband, 
Samuel W., is even older than his wife. 
In fact, he is so aged as to be infirm and 
unable to support himself. Some time 
ago the wife deserted her husband, and 
he was left as helpless as a baby. In their 
more prosperous days the wife always 
carried the bankbook, and furthermore 
she had money in her own right. 
' After the old woman deserted the old 
man, he sued her for maintenance, and 
won the suit, the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County ordering Mrs. Livingston 
to pay her husband a monthly allowance 
of $24. She at once transferred all of her 
property to her daughter, so as to avoid 
the execution of the order. She was cited 
to appear and show cause why she should 
not be punished for contempt. The con- 
tempt proceedings resulted in her being 
committed to prison until such a time as 
she would comply with the order of the 
court. From that judgment she appealed 
to the Supreme Court, and the judgment 
has been affirmed. 





THE ENGLISH WOMEN’S PETITION TO 
PARLIAMENT. 





The brave and vigorous protest of the 
English women suffrage petitioners to 
Parliament, against the flippant and in- 
sulting treatment accorded their bill, has 
attracted public attention. Their petition 
has excited considerable comment. Some 
of the extracts from the Press in the 
following paragraphs contain examples of 
the varied criticism it has received: 

The Times.—The action of Parliament 
was an “undignified shuffle.”’ 

Daily News.—We have a great deal of 
sympathy with the irregular language of 
the ladies’ petition presented by Mr. 
Courtney on Tuesday. The House of 
Commons has the power, and therefore 
the right, of refusing women votes. But 








it should du so honestly and openly. It 
should fight fair. 

Daily Chronicle.—If justification were 
needed for the language held to the House 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the petition read on Tuesday, at the | 
instance of Mr. Courtney, we are bound | 
to admit that the proceedings of yesterday 


furnished it in abundance. 

Star.—The whole of yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings bear out the absclute propriety 
of the petition presented by Mr. Courtney 
earlier in the week. Political parties will 
all the more rapidly, as a consequence of 
yesterday’s debates, learn that they will 
have to reckon at the elections with 
women’s influence, and that in politics 
there cannot be “take” without ‘‘give.”’ 
It is on the firmness of women themselves 
in this matter that the future of their 
suffrage really depends. 

Echo.—The question, however, is not 
whether the petition should be on the 
table, or under the table, or not be re- 


ceived at all, but whether the statements | 


it contains were true or not. 
true. The House has played fast and 
loose with the Extension 


They are | 


of Women's 


Franchise Bill, and with other Bills which | 


are introduced and read the first and sec- 


ond time, and carried to the Committee | 


stage, and then leftin the lurch. . 
now its shortcomings have been rebuked 
in a characteristic way by a multitude of 
courageous women, it may begin to mend 
its ways—a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Spectator.—During the week the House 
of Commons has been engaged in the 
usual, but by no means dignified tactics 
employed for avoiding the redemption of 
pledges in regard to female suffrage. As 
a preliminary, there was a tea cup storm 
over a ladies’ petition presented by Mr. 
Courtney. . . . This made the House very 
angry, and not unnaturally. Ladies have 
no business to scold the House of Com- 
mons in this shrewish style, even if they 
think the House in the wrong. At the 
same time we must confess that on the 
following day the House did its best to 
justify the words of the petition. . . . We 
are devoutly thankful the Bill was de- 
feated, but the spectacle of the House 
performing monkey tricks over the Ver- 
minous Persons Bill, in order to dish the 
women, was not an agreeable one. 
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BIRD STUDY FOR WOMEN. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have long wished that Miss Ella Gil- 
bert Ives, who with Dr. Louise C. Puring- 
ton conducts the Shawmut Schvol for 
Girls in Dorchester, might go to other 
schools, seminaries, and colleges for wom- 
en, and give the results of her bird studies. 
Miss Ives has become a well-known writer 
on the subject. She took up the study at 
first as a recreation, which proves that it 
was done from love, as everything must 
be that is worth doing. She is a poet as 
well as student, and her articles combine 
both qualities, while many of her poems 
are gems in sentiment and in form. 

Miss Ives is an authority on our winged 
neighbors, and young women would be 
attracted by her persuasive teachings into 
the nature-studies, which she has found 
so fascinating and helpful. 

Our bird talkers are finding a congenial 
field in women’s colleges. Bird study is 
becoming more interesting to intelligent 
women every year, and we have not 
enough experts ‘‘to go around;” hence, 
it is an act of beneficence to bring the 
merits of this scholarly and modest woman 
to the notice of a larger circle than has as 
yet enjoyed hearing her. 

Dr. Purington, a schoolmate of Miss 
Ives at Mt. Holyoke, and her life-long 
friend, appreciates her work as an adjunct 
to the department of health—outdoor 
science, FRANCES E, WILLARD. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

There are eleven branch treasurers of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
handling over $300,000, and not one of 
them required to give bonds. 

During the Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion in San Francisco, Miss Cora E, Bick- 
ford, of Portland, Me., gave an address 
at the denominational rally in the Union 
Square Free Baptist Church, which was 
so well received that the pastor of the 
church besought her to fill his pulpit 
the next Sunday morning, which she did. 

Miss Maggie V. Smith, of Helena, 
Mont., is president of the Montana State 
Epworth League. 

Mrs. Florence H. Williams, a prominent 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
worker, has been supplying the pulpit of 
the M. E. Church at Groton, N. Y., during 
the absence of the pastor. 

The Rev. Augusta J. Chapin, D.D., is 
pastor of the Universalist Church at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. She will take no 
vacation this summer. The parish voted 
to forego the morning sermon, but she 
will remain at her post, taking up extra 
work in connection with the Sunday- 
school, the young people, and other im- 
portant parish interests. 

On Sunday, Aug. 1, Rev. Florence Kol- 
lock Crooker conducted the services at 
the Universalist Church at Salem, Mass. 
The topic of her discourse was ‘‘Sym- 
pathy.” 


. And | 





. HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT ! 








The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 


Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 


Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 


Do not fail to write for illus. 
Address, 


J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 





WuEN cleaning your gun for the Fall | 


shooting, it would be well to ruminate on 
the fact that the 8.00 A. M. train via the 
Fitchburg R. R. has through buffet draw- 
ing-room car to Plattsburg, the gateway 
to the Adirondacks. 


TAKE the G, A. R, tour to Niagara Falls 
via the Hoosac Tunnel Route, returning 
to New York via the Hudson River Day 
Line, and to Boston via Fall River Line, at 
rate of $13.80. For particulars address J. 
R. Watson, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Fitchburg 
R. R., Boston, Mass. 








New Nature Study Song Book. 
“Songs of Happy Life.” 


ooo0 


This book should be in every home as 
well as in every schoolroom Its influence 
will tend to develop a love for the beauti- 
ful in Nature, and sympathy for every 
living creature. 

Among the contributors of composi- 
tions are Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, Super- 
visor of Music in the public schools of 
Boston, Mass., and Hugh A. Clarke, Mus, 
D., Professor of the Science of Music in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 





There are a number of songs suitable for ‘‘Bird 
Day,’’ ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ ‘‘May Day,’’ and 
other special occasions. 





This book contains, besides the musical 
selections, readings, recitations, memory 
gems, etc., and also suggestions for enter- 
tainments in schools and Bands of Mercy. 


Stiff Board Covers (Nile Green), thirty cents per 
copy. Postage 8 cents. 
Japanese Sea-Moss Covers, forty cents. 
Special terms will be given to School Boards. 
Correspondence with the publishers solicited. 
e¢eoe0 
ADDRESS... 


ART AND NATURE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





HE Temporary Home and 
Day Nursery, Worcester, 
Mass., desire a teacher, with 
Kindergarten training, to take 
charge of their children’s de- 
partment the rst of September. 


Address... 


Mrs. W. W Rice, (President) 


9 BOWDOIN STREET, WORCESTER, MASS 


The Woman's Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage 








EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


‘The pest woman’s paper in the United States, 
or in the world.”—Englishwoman's Review. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED: 








By a young lady, position as cashier 


or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best of 
seeesomene. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Boston, 
lass. 





BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be had in 
pervate family; fine scenery; beautiful maple grove 
hind house, pleasant_park in front; near Mt, 
Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. Terms $5 per week, 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
maees M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 











Boston and Gloucester 
STEAMBOAT CO. 


North Shore Route 


To Gloucester. 


The New and Elegant 
STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN, 


(COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA) 
And the Popular 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather permitting, week days at 10 
A. M. and 2and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M. and 2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M. and 4 30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P. M. 


Single Fare, 50c.; Round Trip, 75c. 
Book of 50 Trips, $12.50. 
For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, and folders descriptive of the beauties of 
Cape Ann, apply to 
E.S. MERCHANT, Gen. Mgr. 





WINTHROP STEAMBOAT CO. 


PLYMOUTH. 


The New Steel Steamer 
PriIAYyY Mou TET 
Leaves Winthrop Wharf, 478 Atlantic Avenue, daily 
(weather permitting) at 10.00 A. M., arriving back at 
Boston 6: 30 P. M. 
Round Trip........ $1.00 | Single Fare......-. 5c. 
Gs vc ccecnnes cvcucsescotdcasecscecd H 
MEALS AND LUNCHEON SERVED ON BOARD. 
No Liquors Sold. 
Music by JORDAN’S CADET BAND. 
J. R. BACON, Gen. Mgr. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine. 


—_O 
2 

The oldest co-educational medical school 
in New England. 

First medica! school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an esseD- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; exX- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 


ri) 


For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D, Registrar. 
I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean. 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 








Manuscript STANDS a good 
You chance with us. Enclose tw° 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY C0., 
Jackson, [ich. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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